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Hyder Edward Rollins 


ince Hyder Rollins and the Widener Library were so inti- 

mately associated for more than forty years it was appropriate 

that the advent of these two Harvard institutions should have 

coincided. When he first climbed the steps of that newly 
opened building in 1916 he was a young Texan who had come to take 
his Ph.D. at Harvard because, as he said then and later, it was ‘the 
greatest university in the world.’ When, as Gurney Professor of Eng- 
lish Emeritus, he descended those steps for the last time forty-two years 
later he was ending a career that had long since become a part of Har- 
vard legend. 

Although a scholar’s name is usually writ in water it is unlikely that 
Hyder Rollins’ work will be soon forgotten. In every respect his 
achievement was uncommon, and in terms of bulk alone it was prob- 
ably unique. The staggering total of forty-one books and one hun- 
dred thirteen articles and reviews — as well as the supervision, as edi- 
tor or coeditor, of some twenty volumes in Harvard Studies in Eng- 
lish, Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, and A 
New Variorum Shakespeare — suggests one dimension of his work, 
and the direction of more than a hundred doctoral theses suggests 
another; but his real impact on Harvard and on literary research can- 
not be put in quantitative terms. Hundreds of articles and books had 
their origin in his courses, where many leading scholars of the present 
day were trained, and hundreds more were submitted to him for cor- 
rection and approval. As a result, no other teacher of his day received 
so many dedications, and these attest not only to his erudition, which 
was fabulous, but to his warmth and value as a friend. Generations of 
his ‘boys,’ as he called his graduate students, remembered his instruc- 

* The Harvarp Ligrary Buttetin is honored by the opportunity to publish Pro- 
fessor Baker’s tribute to a scholar whose steadfast support will always be one of the 
editor’s brightest memories. This support was manifest not only by Hyder Rollins’ 
own frequent contributions (eight in all, beginning with Volume I, Number 1) but 
by the still more numerous contributions of others channeled by him to the BULLETIN. 


Above all, however, was his heartening belief, freely and widely articulated, in the 
Butietin’s editorial aims. 

The article here printed will form the preface to a bibliography of Hyder Rollins’ 
writings to be published during the present year by the Harvard University Press; its 
prepublication in the Buttetin has been generously allowed by the Press. — G. W. C. 
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tion, his hospitality, and his lasting interest in their work with a glow 
not generally associated with advanced degrees. For them he was and 
will remain the scholar-gentleman par excellence. Despite his ex- 
traordinary production he regarded teaching as his most important 
and most gratifying job. The fact that in three decades he never 
missed a class and never took a sabbatical leave enforces his assertion, 
on retiring, that his students, not his books, were his only source of 
pride. Actually, of course, it was a false distinction, because his teach- 
ing and his scholarship were never far apart. His pursuit of learning 
gave force and unity to everything he did, whether in the classroom 
or in his Widener study. The intellectual integrity that irradiates his 
edition of the Sonnets also informed his noted seminars, for in his 
books, as in his teaching, he showed that scholarship could have an 
austere splendor of its own. 

Although the discipline of learning gave shape and texture to his 
life he was not a dusty pedant, but a highly cultivated man of many 
friendships, interests, and affections. Born in what was then the fron- 
tier town of Abilene, Texas, on 8 November 1889, he came of pioneer 
stock. His father was a native Texan only fourteen years younger 
than the state itself, his mother the daughter of a circuit-riding Metho- 
dist preacher, and they inspired in him a filial devotion, perhaps made 
deeper by an only sister’s early death, that was a central factor in his 
life. In his own later years and their extreme old age their relation- 
ship was as warm and tender as it had been for more than six decades. 
At the ripe age of fourteen he entered Southwestern University, and 
after time off for teaching country school — when he himself was 
just a boy — he took his first degree in 1910. There followed four 
years of graduate work and teaching at the University of Texas under 
the formidable Morgan Callaway, Jr, one of the most exacting schol- 
ars of his day, then a year at Johns Hopkins, and finally, in 1916, the 
Harvard Graduate School. A year later he received the Ph.D., and 
three months after that event he enlisted as a private in the Army 
Signal Corps, with which he served as a second lieutenant for the next 
two years in France. In 1919 he went back to Europe on the Sheldon 
Travelling Scholarship that he had earlier declined in order to enlist. 
In 1920 an appointment as assistant professor at New York University 
began his quick ascent up the academic ladder. He became a full pro- 
fessor four years later, and in 1926, at the age of thirty-seven, he re- 
ceived a call to Harvard. In 1939 he succeeded his revered teacher 
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George Lyman Kittredge as Gurney Professor of English; in 1956 he 
retired; and on 25 July 1958, at the age of sixty-eight, he died. It was 
a life that despite its even tenor had been full and satisfying, and it 
ended with a cadence —the publication of his majestic edition of 
Keats’s Letters — that implied complete repose. 

Although his publications ranged from Chaucer to O. Henry, until 
about 1945 he centered his research on the English Renaissance. Merely 
to itemize his contributions in this field would be like reading a tray 
of cards from the Widener catalogue. His early interest in popular 
poetry of the Tudor age led to the publication, in 1920, of Old English 
Ballads; he followed this with almost a book a year, and sometimes 
two, until he capped this phase of his production with the eight vol- 
umes of The Pepys Ballads between 1929 and 1932. Meanwhile his 
work in broadside ballads had led him to Elizabethan non-dramatic 
poetry, and his superb editions of all the major poetical miscellanies 
between Tottel’s and A Poetical Rhapsody sealed his reputation. Punc- 
tuating this endless stream of books were scores of articles, many of 
them basic contributions to our knowledge of the Elizabethan novel, 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century biography, and the stage history of 
the Commonwealth. In his own books, as in those he supervised for 
Harvard Studies in English and Harvard Studies and Notes, he achieved 
new standards of editorial excellence. Having served for several years 
as general editor of A New Variorum Shakespeare, finally, toward the 
end of the thirties, he addressed himself to the task that he of all men 
was best prepared to do—the variorum editions of Shakespeare’s 
poems and sonnets. These works, which appeared in 1939 and 1944, 
would have made the name and fame of a dozen lesser men, and despite 
his modest deprecation of almost everything he did he himself used to 
say, in his more unguarded moments, that he perhaps would be re- 
membered for these books. After a year away from Cambridge, when 
he nursed his mother through a lingering illness, he returned to his 
teaching and research, but in a different field. Perhaps looking for 
new worlds to conquer, he began to work on Keats. The results were 
what one might expect: a flood of articles and books that promptly 
made him a Keatsian of international repute. The first big product of 
these final years was The Keats Circle in 1948, an edition of letters by 
Keats’s relatives and friends that placed the poet more fully and firmly 
in his milieu; the last, published three weeks after he had died, was his 
authoritative edition of the Letters. 
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One feature of this huge production is its even texture. From first 
to last it is of a piece, as notable for quality as quantity. Even before 
reaching Harvard he had begun to build his massive bibliography, 
and if the thirteen articles that he published on O. Henry and other 
Texas subjects between 1914 and 1916 do not anticipate his later in- 
terests they do show that he had found his métier. His apprentice 
work, like his editions of Shakespeare and Keats, is marked by the 
crisp and lucid style, the control of his material, and the precision 
and attention to detail that were to be the despair and inspiration of 
his students and the envy of his colleagues. The master of a pure and 
swift expository style, he abhorred writing that was vague and grandi- 
ose. If you must be fancy, he used to tell his students, be sure that you 
are also clear. It is unlikely that he ever wrote a fuzzy sentence; if 
sometimes his prose seems almost too astringent it at least is never im- 
precise. In things like his notable ‘Historical Sketch of the Broadside 
Ballad, 1640-1660’ prefixed to Cavalier and Puritan his style, of course, 
is taut and serviceable; but even when he wrote of Keats and Joseph 
Severn — men in whom his own emotions were involved — he re- 
sisted any show of feeling. 

Such reticence was not a mannerism. He thought that a scholar’s 
first and hardest duty was to ascertain and state the truth. Only rarely 
did he permit himself the luxury of airing his opinions or expressing 
his emotions. The acid test of such self-discipline was no doubt his 
great edition of the Sonnets, for which he was obliged to read and 
summarize more crackpot works of alleged ‘interpretation’ than most 
of us could dream of. As all know who have quailed before his erudi- 
tion about the Dark Woman (whom he refused to call a lady) or the 
Rival Poet or the autobiographical content of the Sonnets, he nobly 
did a scholar’s duty. Occasionally, to be sure, his notes betray a cer- 
tain skepticism, or even sarcasm, and in his preface he quoted the re- 
mark that ‘Shakespeare is the happy hunting ground of all minds that 
have lost their balance’; but by and large his assertion that he had tried 
to give ‘fairly — and without exclamation points — the opinions of 
scores of writers, with many of which I have no agreement’ must be 
regarded as heroic understatement. 

He was, of course, extremely learned. Not only could he sweep 
through half a dozen languages, as in his notes on Tottel’s Miscellany, 
but he could ferret out the most obscure details, in the life of Keats 
as well as that of Martin Parker, with what looked like careless ease. 
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He sometimes reveled in his learning like the virtuoso that he was. 
Thus in an article on the borrowings in Brian Melbancke’s Philotimus 
he coursed through a dizzying array of sources, only to comment in 
conclusion that ‘no copy of the book is now accessible to me, and in 
reading it through hurriedly in the Bodleian I merely jotted down 
those passages that I could recognize immediately and a few others 
that seemed to be taken from poems, although I have not yet been able 
to identify them. A careful examination by some one more widely 
read in Elizabethan poetry than I would no doubt lead to the discovery 
of other striking borrowings.’ As he said in a later article of the same 
sort, ‘such sport could go on indefinitely.’ In at least three large areas 
— Elizabethan poetry, the broadside ballad, and the Romantic poets 
— his erudition was unmatched, but he moved through all of English 
literature with astonishing control. His reading and his memory knew 
no limits. 

Skeptical of mere subjective commentary and frankly hostile to 
journalism that masquerades as scholarship, he built his work on 
knowledge. Styles change in scholarship no less than in hats and 
naval tactics, he once wrote, but solid work has ‘a provoking habit’ 
of enduring, and his whole career exemplifies this fact. Probably no 
scholar of his or any other age has done so much work that runs so 
little danger of being superseded. It is hard to imagine the day when 
his editions of the broadside ballads and the Tudor miscellanies will 
not command respect, or when scholars will not profit by his work 
on Elderton and Raleigh, Shakespeare and Keats, Wyatt and Deloney, 
and a dozen other writers. He himself held what he called ‘the old- 
fashioned notion that a man should really understand the language of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, or Wordsworth before indulging in 
flights of higher — or lower — criticism,’ and his own scholarship and 
teaching confirmed this high ideal. As Professor Kittredge used to 
say, he was very learned, very fast, and very accurate; but also he had 
a remarkable capacity for hard and painful work. He would spend a 
week in running down a date and months in checking ‘facts’ that he 
had reason to suspect. Every word and reference in the thousand 
pages of his variorum Sonnets, for example, was verified at least three 
times — in typescript, in galley proof, and in pages — before he would 
consent to publication. As a consequence his work carries excep- 
tional authority. One of the great editors of this or any other century, 
he was a virtuoso in presenting and elucidating texts, and his knowl- 
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edge, common sense, and accuracy stamped everything he touched 
as with a signature. 

His scholarship, like his behavior and attire, was fastidious and 
even elegant. As many grateful students came to know, he could be 
infinitely patient with those less learned and less skillful than himself, 
but he had an unerring eye and a very caustic tongue for what was 
shabby, lazy, and dishonest. Thus he never mentioned Edmond Ma- 
lone without a sign of deference, and he could even condone ‘the 
riotous, if learned editorship’ of a swashbuckling pioneer like J. W. 
Ebsworth; but in writing of the pretensions and deceits of John Payne 
Collier he did not mask his deep contempt, and when he called an- 
other of his predecessors ‘slack’ the word was loaded with opprobrium. 
Once it was his lot to review asilly book about Shakespeare by a 
titled amateur who had written, as he said, ‘various other scholarly 
books and articles which read somewhat like fiction and several works 
of fiction that abound in the paraphernalia of scholarship.’ Since he 
was dealing with a lady, he was of course genteel in exposing her 
pretentious ignorance, but he was withering none the less. That a 
college professor, in his preface to the book, should say the author’s 
‘new and exciting ideas’ would keep more humble scholars busy for 
another twenty years puzzled him, but ‘I heartily agree with hin,’ 
he said, ‘that much of it is “wondrous strange.” ’ Of another hapless 
book he wrote, with crushing finality, that it showed ‘signs of haste 
as well as of unfamiliarity with the material and with the period,’ but 
he was prompt and generous in saluting solid work like C. C. Basker- 
ville’s on the Elizabethan jig and Robert Gittings’ on Kea:s and in 
view of his high standards an accolade from him was enough to establish 
a young scholar’s reputation. 

Much of his own work was done in an effort to rectify the perpetu- 
ated errors that had achieved the status of received opinions. At one 
end of his career, for example, he showed that none of the many com- 
mentators on A Handful of Pleasant Delights had recognized that 
charming little book as a collection of ‘broadside ballads, pure and 
simple’ or had even dated it correctly. At the other end he undertook 
to fix the sequence and the text of Keats’s letters. In a historic review 
of his predecessor’s work on these famous letters he observed that no- 
body, ‘however painstaking his effort, can print two hundred fifty 
odd letters with absolute accuracy. The present writer, at any rate, 
has no illusions about his own ability to do so. . . . Nevertheless, after 
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four golden opportunities (1931, 1935, 1947, 1952) in four editions 
(most editors never have a second chance) more reliable texts of all 
the letters might reasonably be expected.’ It was in order to satisfy 
that expectation that he himself finally, and with real misgivings, took 
on the heavy job. Working with an intensity made poignant by the 
knowledge that both his vision and his health were failing, he finished 
reading proof a few weeks before his death. As the reception of this 
last book shows, there is no doubt that Keats’s letters have at last at- 
tained an authoritative form. 

Most of us can take comfort in Dr Johnson’s remark that no man 
is obliged to do as much as he can. It was, perhaps, a part of Hyder 
Rollins’ greatness that he declined the limitation. 


HerscHet BAKER 











A Colonial Writing Master’s Collection 
of English Copybooks 


ESIDES the famous calligraphic ‘Writing Master’s Amusement’ 

that Abiah Holbrook (1718-1769) desired to have ‘reposited 

in the Library’ of Harvard College, as related in an earlier 

number of this journal,’ there is also in the Houghton Library 
an important group of English copybooks from his professional col- 
lection. Of the twenty-one pieces whose provenance seems reason- 
ably secure, three are items that the author of the monumental English 
bibliography of the subject knew only indirectly and had never seen, 
and three others exhibit significant variants; * notes on these pieces are 
given at the end of this paper. Further, several of the group have in- 
teresting annotations and other additions, and one contains a different 
title-page for the Holbrook masterpiece itself as ‘A New Alphabet of 
Capital Letters performed in Knot-work.’ 

The works show forth the glories of the foremost London masters 
during the supremacy of English Round Hand. These oblong folio 
expanses of brilliantly contrasting thicks and thins on whitest of papers 
are the source of the ‘copperplate hand’ (of which the reflections are 
to be seen in a heap of half-sheet pupils’ specimens written at the three 
Boston writing schools and now preserved in the Houghton Library 
also). They are uniformly dressed in old-fashioned blue or purple 
cover wrappers, doubtless as they came from the bookseller. On the 
front cover in bold eighteenth-century running hand is written the 
short title of each book and, in alphabetical order by author, a Roman 
numeral. The lowest is IV, the highest XXXVI; an assumption that 
there must have been at least that many volumes in regular sequence at 

* Ray Nash, ‘Abiah Holbrook and His “Writing Master’s Amusement,” ’ Harvarp 
Lisrary Buttetin, VII (1953), 99; entire article covers pages 88-104, plus eight pages 
of collotype reproductions. 

*Sir Ambrose Heal, The English Writing-Masters and Their Copy-Books (Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1931); hereafter cited as Heal. A twenty-second copybook, Thomas 
Watson’s of about 1682, known to have been in the possession of Holbrook and used 
by him, is now in the present writer’s collection. On this see Nash, American Writ- 
ing Masters and Copybooks: History and Bibliography through Colonial Times 
(Beston, 1959), p. 19. 
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one time is only slightly perturbed by two of the Bickham titles bearing 
the same number. Some of the books have arabic figures too with no 
apparent relation to the roman series. The library’s accession record 
for these works gives as their source only the cryptic ‘Old Books.’ 


A list of these copybooks follows: 


IV. George Bickham, Penmanship in Its Utmost Beauty and Extent, 
1731 
VIII. George Bickham, Round-Text, [1712] 
VIII. George Bickham, Round-Hand, [1720?] 
IX. William Brooks, A Delightful Recreation for the Industrious, 
[1717] 
X. John Clark, Writing Improv’d or Penmanship Made Law, [1714] 
XIII. Solomon Cook, The Modish Round-Hand, {ca. 1730] 
[?] John Langton, A New Copy Book of Round Hand, [1723?] 
(cover missing) 
XVIII. John Langton, A New Copy Book of the Small Italian Hand, 
[1727] 
XXI. Robert More, Jr, The General Penman, [1725] 
XXII. Robert More, Jr, A New Copy-Book of the English, French and 
Italian, Capital Letters, [ca. 1710? ] 
XXIII. Robert More, Jr, The Writing Master’s Assistant, [1704] 
XXIV. Abraham Nicholas, The Compleat Writing Master, [1722?] 
(marked ‘N 1’ on cover) 
XXIV. Abraham Nicholas, The Compleat Writing Master, [1722?] 
(marked ‘N° 2’ on cover) 
XXVI. John Seddon, The Penman’s Magazine: or, A New Copy-Book, 
of the English, French and Italian Hands, 1705 
XXVII. John Seddon, [The Pen-Mans Paradis Both Pleasant and Profit- 
able, ca. 1695] (title-page missing) 
XXVIII. George Shelley, Natural Writing in All the Hands, [post 1709] 
XXIX. George Shelley, Penna Volans after ye English French & Dutch 
Way, [ca. 1710] 
XXX. George Shelley, Alphabets in All the Hands, [1710 or 1711] 
XXXI. Charles Snell, [The Art of Writing in Its Theory and Practice, 
1712] (title-page missing) 
XXXVI. Thomas Weston, Veteris Arithmeticae Elementa, [1726] 


The place of publication is London in every case. 


In order to establish the relation of this collection to Abiah Holbrook 
a bit of sleuthing is called for. Also it will be necessary to introduce 
the Tory clergyman Mather Byles (1706 O.S.—1788), a nephew of Cot- 
ton Mather (who brought him up), literary wit and book collector, 
heir to much of the great Mather library, and member of the town 
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committee to visit the schools. For his name, linked to Holbrook’s, 
is written in at least four of the books. 

In most instances these names written in the copybooks are not a 
parent to casual observation. Sometimes, as on the blank leaf facing the 
title-page of the Shelley Penna V olans, the inscription is faint, as though 
erased with india rubber on purpose, but still can be made out: ‘M. 
Byles The gift[?] of Mr Holbrook.’ More often the writing has 
been covered by a patch of similar paper so that it would ordinarily 
pass scrutiny as a bit of repair work done in an early day. On the title- 
page of More’s Writing Master’s Assistant there is such a patch con- 
cealing ‘Byles’s’; and below, uncovered, is written ‘From Mr. Hol- 
brook.’ In the same way, two patches, one at the top and the other in 
the bottom margin, of the title-page of Shelley’s Alphabets in All 
the Hands, hide respectively ‘Byles’ and “The Gift of Mr. Holbrook.’ 
The most useful of these inscriptions under patches so far observed 
comes at the upper left-hand corner of leaf A1v of The Art of Writing 
by Snell. It is in the form of a memorandum, in Holbrook’s hand. At 
the left is a column with entries on four lines as follows: 


2 of Shelley small Books 
1 of Brooks 

1 of Snell 

1 of Seddon 


These are bracketed together at the right of the column, pointing to 
the following note: ‘Lent the Rev‘ M' Byles.’ The collection was thus 
undoubtedly the property of Holbrook in the first place. 

A number of other interesting manuscript additions occur among 
these copybooks. The most important, pasted to the back of the last 
leaf of The Penman’s Magazine, is evidently a discarded title-page for 
Holbrook’s calligraphic treasure gathered under the name of “The 
Writing Master’s Amusement’ (see Plate I). The title-page actually 
used varies considerably in wording and was completed after the 
writing master’s death in 1769 by a young assistant, John Fenno.’ The 
unfinished form, also perhaps the work of Fenno under direction (there 
are penciled corrections in Holbrook’s hand), is closer to the language 
used by the master about his work. Its over-all measurements are 
eight by fourteen inches. 

Another addition is the six-page “The Engraver to the Reader’ sup- 


* Reproduced as Plate VI in Nash, ‘Abiah Holbrook’ (cf. note 1 above). 
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plied in well written manuscript, probably by Abiah Holbrook, at the 
beginning of Penmanship in Its Utmost Beauty and Extent by George 
Bickham. As item 1 in the publisher’s advertisement at the end of this 
copy the book is priced at ros. 6d. However, a price written in pencil 
in the lower right-hand corner of the page reads ‘£4: 10,’ suggesting 
the inflation rampant in the colony in Holbrook’s time — more than 
eight hundred per cent at this rate. There are manuscript insertions, 
such as the three names ‘Welles,’ ‘Burrell,’ and ‘Coffin,’ in large gothic 
letters, pasted in Seddon’s The Penman’s Magazine, and scribbling, 
like the ‘Death and damnation’ repeated in good Round Hand with 
‘Philadelphia’ and ‘Boston’ in German Text on the final blank page 
of Snell’s Art of Writing, occurring now and then. Also numerous 
fragments cut from other copybooks are mounted on blank spaces of 
those in the collection. 

The Seddon Pen-mans Paradis contains on plate 12 a note in pencil: 
‘Daguerrotyped & presented to the Library by Mr Dearborn,’ which 
might be thought to cast some doubt on the inclusion of this book in 
the colonial writing master’s working collection. Nathaniel Dearborn 
(1786-1852), a Boston engraver and publisher with an antiquarian 
bent, was indeed an admirer of Seddon. From the old English master’s 
‘splendid production on Penmanship’ of about 1695, Dearborn re- 
prints the dedication in his American Text Book for Letters, Boston, 
3rd edition, 1846, page 101. In the preface to this work he also ac- 
knowledges that “To the invaluable collection of volumes in the library 
of Harvard University we have had free access, and which has fur- 
nished some of the rare copies from which this work has been en- 
graved.’ There is plenty of evidence in the Seddon that copies of 
many ornamental figures were taken by none too tender hands. This 
work had been copied and issued in a remarkable anachronism by Wil- 
liam F. Stratton at Boston in 1840 under Seddon’s original title, and 
it is not unlikely that the Harvard copy was used, and perhaps had 
strayed from the fold, in that connection. 

The three works not known directly to Sir Ambrose Heal may be 
described as follows: 


SoLomon Cook, The Modish Round-Hand, [ca. 1730] 


Title-page (engraved): 24 unnumbered engraved plates on rectos of 13 
leaves, plus 1 engraved plate on title-page below title. 73 by 124 inches. 


Title: The Modish Round-Hand / Containing an Alphabet of Pieces 
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adorned with Variety of new and / open Fancies and Flourishes done by 
Command of Hand / Written and performed by Solomon Cook Writing 
Mastt / in Minchin Hampton. Wm. Fryer Sculp. / Printed & Sold by 
Hen: Overton @ I. Hool at ye White Horse without Newgate London. 
[Reproduced in Plate II] 


Advertisement (letterpress) pasted inside back cover, containing list of 
copybooks sold by Overton, dated 1750, including Bickham’s Universal 
Penman. Pasted inside front cover is a fragment of a Snell engraved 
copybook, with date ‘Jan’ 5: 1711.’ 


Heal’s knowledge of this work depends on the description given by William 
Massey, The Origin and Progress of Letters, London, 1763, Pt. Il, pp. 65-66, 
who also suggests the approximate date. Massey comments: ‘It consists of 13 
oblong folio leaves; and there are two distinct plates on each leaf, which is an 
uncommon thing; I do not remember to have seen the like in any other copy- 
book, nor can I assign any reason, why it is so in this. . . . Both the writing 
and flourishes are performed with neatness and freedom, so that they may vie 
with the works of some of our greatest masters.’ The second and third lines of 
the title in the Harvard copy vary from the wording cited by Massey and 
therefore as repeated by Heal, p. 179. 


Roserr More, Jr, The General Penman, [1725] 


Frontispiece (engraved); title-page (letterpress); 6 pages, numbered 1-6, 
of letterpress; 6 unnumbered engraved plates of copies on rectos of 6 leaves 
(first plate reproduced as Plate III). 9 by 144 inches. 


Title: THE / GENERAL PENMAN: / contatntnc / Several PIECES 
of USEFUL PENMANSHIP. / atso / An ESSAY on the First Invention 
of WRITING: / Compendiously Treating of the Whole ART. More 
particularly; of Lerrers, their Number, / Order, and of how — Varia- 
tions capable. Of their First Invention; by ancient Writers ascribed / to 
ADAM himself, and for what Reasons. Of Short-Hand. Of Secret Writ- 
ing, Decypherable / by the Key. Of Arithmetick, &c. Of the Improvements 
of Writing, at Home and in Foreign Parts: / With an Historical Account 
of the most Eminent Professors of the Art. Also Maxims for attaining / 
Perfection in It; and Observations on the Extensive Use and Application 
thereof. / [rule] / By ROBERT MORE, Writing-Master and Accomptant. 
/ [rule] / Scribimus Indocti, Doctig, ————— / [rule] / Printed for 
Joun Bow es, at the Black-Horse, in Cornhill. 


Frontispiece: portrait, half length in oval frame on pedestal; on ribbon at 
top of frame ‘DICITUR HIC EST.’; the pedestal inscribed “ROBERT 
MORE / Writing-Master. / Aetatis 54. Domini 1725. / Printed for John 
-Bowles & Son at the Black Horse in Cornbil.’ The portrait is signed ‘W. 
Sherwin delin. et sculp.’ 
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A Collection of English Copybooks 17 


On verso of title-page, in letterpress: dedication ‘To my Honoured and 
Esteemed Friend, Mr. GEORGE SHELLEY . . .” followed by a set of 
verses ‘On the ART of WRITING.’ 


Pages 1-6 of letterpress: AN ESSAY / Of the First Invention of Wrrrine, 
&e.’ 


In the border of the next to last engraved plate the date 1710 appears. 
Pasted inside the front cover is an engraved copy in the form of a business 
letter dated ‘June 6: 1711.’ and signed ‘A C’. 


‘Massey mentions having heard of an oblong folio copy-book entitled The 
General Penman published in 1725 with More’s portrait prefixed. . . . No copy 
of this book has been seen.’ Heal, p. 163. 


Rosert More, A New Copy-Book of the English, French and 
Italian, Capital Letters, [ca. 1710? | 


Title-page (letterpress); title-page (engraved); dedication; 8 unnumbered 
engraved plates of copies on rectos of 8 leaves (fifth plate reproduced as 
Plate [V). 74 by 124 inches. 


Title (letterpress, rubricated): A / NEW COPY-BOOK / Of the English, 
French and Italian, Capital Letters, / Done by Command of HAND, / By 
Robert More, / At the Hand and Pen in St. Paul’s Church-Y ard, London, 
/ Sold by the Author, / And by S. Crouch, at the Corner of Popes Head 
Ally in Cornhill, and / by the Booksellers in St. Paul’s Church Yard; / Also 
by J. Barnes, at the Crown in the Pall-Mall. Price 1 s. 


Title (engraved): [the three lines following are within a flourished double 
oval] ABC / A Ia Volee / (gothic, surrounded by flourishes] By Robt 


More. / Praecipiti venisset Epistola Penna. Juvenal. 


Dedication (flourished): To / Mr Josiah Diston / of London Mercht / This 
Manual / of Command of Hand / is Dedicated / by the Author 


Advertisement (letterpress, pasted inside back cover): The Writing Mas- 
ter’s Assistant. / A COPY-BOOK. / Adorn’d with Variety of command 
of Hand, and now enlarg’d / By ROBERT MORE, who succeeds Col. 
Ayres, / At the Hand and Pen im St. Paul’s Church-Yard, London, / To 
which is prefix’d a PREFACE by Col. Ayres. /... 


The wrapper of the Harvard copy is of printed wallpaper covered by the 
usual blue paper. Pasted inside the front cover is an engraved copy of gothic 
script. 


‘This work is only known from Massey’s short description of it.’ Heal, p. 163. 


John Langton’s New Copy Book of the Small Italian Hand, num- 
bered XVIII in the series, differs markedly from the copy described 
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by Heal, p. 178 (a copy in Heal’s collection), in that it has a letter- 
press title-page (with text on verso) in addition to the engraved title- 
page, and lacks the two pages of letterpress containing Preface and 
Advertisement. The letterpress title-page, which is placed first, be- 
fore the frontispiece and the engraved title, reads as follows: 


A / NEW COPY-BOOK / or tue / ITALIAN-HAND; / IN TWO 
SIZES: / Containing / The SMart Letrers, Minus, Capirats, JoyNING 
Copies and Preces / of each SIZE. / Composed for the Use of PUBLICK 
and PRIVATE SCHOOLS, as well / as for the Use of FAMILIES. / 
[rule] / By Joun Lancton, Writing-Master at Stamford in Lincolnshire. 
/ [rule] / Also another / NEW COPY-BOOK / IN TWO SIZES, / or 
THE / ROUND-HAND, / Composed for the / Practice of either SEX, 
being in the same Form and Order. / Engraven from his Oricinat Copies, 
/ [rule] / Printed for and Sold by Henry Overton and John Hoole, at the 
White Horse, without Newgate, London. 1727. / Where also are Sold 
Snell's, Shelley’s, Clark’s, Oly ffe’s, and all other Copy-Books. 


The letterpress on its verso is in two sections, headed respectively: 
‘To all Parents, Guardians, Governors, and Teachers of Children, and 
also to all / Lovers and Practitioners of Writing.’ and ‘The AUTHOR 
of these COPY-BOOKS’. Despite the double title, there are only the 
17 engraved plates of the Small Italian Hand, as in the copy described 
by Heal. 

The two copies of Abraham Nicholas’ Compleat Writing Master, 
both bearing the roman numbering XXIV, though distinguished as 
‘N 1’ and ‘N° 2,’ differ in their imprints not only from those recorded 
by Heal, p. 176, but also from each other. Copy ‘N 1’ has ‘Printed 
and Sold by John Bowles Print and Mapseller, at Mercers Hall in Cheap- 
side.’, Copy ‘N° 2’ has ‘Printed and Sold by John Bowles Print and 
Mapseller, at the Black Horse in Cornhill.’ Both copies have plate hh 
in the form recorded by Heal for the copy in the Staatliche Kunstbi- 
bliothek, Berlin. Copy ‘N 1’ is defective, lacking the 6 pages of letter- 
press and engraved plates p, q, u, and x. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that the piece numbered XXXVI 
and entitled on the cover ‘Veteris Arithmeticae Elementa by Thomas 
Weston’ is made up of portions of Weston’s A Copy-Book Written for 
the Use of the Young-Gentlemen at the Academy in Greenwich, 
1726, as described by Heal, p. 178 (based on a copy in Heal’s collec- 
tion), and checked against a more perfect copy in the collection of 
Mr Philip Hofer. The piece numbered XXXVI includes, in addition 
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to the title-page and 6 of the 7 plates of the section ‘Veteris Arithme- 
ticae Elementa,’ 21 of the 27 plates forming the first or “Writing’ sec- 
tion of the book, plus 7 plates of ciphers and alphabets from a French 
seventeenth-century copybook or copybooks and the large folding 
plate of ancient and oriental alphabets by Edward Bernard published at 
Oxford in 1689 (Heal, p. 159). 

Ray Nas 











Patterns of Reference in Smart's 


Jubilate Agno 


E may feel obliged to accept Dr Stead’s judgment that 

Christopher Smart’s Jubilate Agno is a ‘chaotic composi- 

tion, the better parts’ of which ‘are of far greater value 

than the whole,’ * but Dr Bond’s edition, with its ordering 
of the manuscript fragments,” causes the reader today to hesitate before 
accepting the statement, also by Dr Stead, that ‘after the first page or 
two, most of the associations appear to be arbitrary and meaningless.’ * 
With the organic relation of the Let and For verses established by Dr 
Bond, a large number of associations, references, and even puns have 
become obvious to the casual reader. In many instances, however, 
Smart goes very much further than this in elaborating patterns of ref- 
erence; no ingenuity will ever make of this shattered ruin of a poem 
a symmetrical and well-ordered whole, but it now seems possible to 
recognize indications of a coherence and insight in Christopher Smart 
that drew together a remarkable body of heterogeneous learning. The 
instances that follow are fragmentary and suggestive only; the poem 
deserves re-examination, probably by more than one scholar, to reveal 
the full range of its allusiveness, when a more satisfactory judgment of 
Smart’s stature as a creative writer may be possible. 

It is useful to realize that Smart’s method of writing in Jubilate Agno 
is witty both in the playful sense and in the ‘metaphysical’ sense that 
had by his day been outmoded by nearly a century. The most ele- 
mentary punning is found in the play on the Hebrew and English let- 
ters of the alphabet. Stead (followed by Bond) noted the verbal play 
in verse 475 of Fragment Bz (p. 104): 


For the letter ? which signifies GOD . . . 


* Christopher Smart, Rejoice in the Lamb, ed. W. F. Stead (London, 1939), p. 48. 

* Christopher Smart, Jubilate Agno, ed. W. H. Bond (London, 1954); page refer- 
ences hereafter are to this edition. I am grateful to Dr Bond, to Mr G. W. Cottrell, 
Jr, and to my colleague, Professor Aubrey R. Johnson, for a number of helpful 
suggestions. 

“Rejoice in the Lamb, p. 184. 
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depends solely on a pun, since, as the editors state, ‘’e/, but not Lamed, 
stands for God, as in Elohim.’ The play is continued on p. 108: 


For L is light, and ? is the line of beauty. 


where the complexities of Hogarth are imposed on the alphabetic pun- 
ning. The series is completed on p. 123: 


For L is love and therefore he is God. 


More playful are the pairs: ‘For I is identity’ and ‘For I is the organ of 
vision’ (on pp. 106 and 108). Another piece of wit ties the alphabet 
puns into the constant theme of this poem, which may be rendered by 
the series ‘David-Harp-Music-Worship.’ On p. 123 we find: 


For M is musick and therefore he is God. 


while p. 107 shows the fullest pattern: 
For M is musick and Hebrew 2 is the direct figure of God’s harp. 


Similarly playful, but with a grimmer undertone, are certain witty 
uses of proper names. On p. 35 we find: 


Let Nebuchadnezzar bless with the Grashopper — the pomp and vanities 
of the world are as the herb of the field . . . 


in which Nebuchadnezzar’s fate that he should ‘eat grass’ barbs the wit. 
More sardonic is the relation of ‘baptism’ to ‘baptism by blood’ in the 
complex verses in Fragment B1 (pp. 64 and 65): 


Let John, the Baptist, rejoice with the Salmon — blessed be the name of the 
Lord Jesus for infant Baptism. 


For I am safe, as to my head, from the female dancer and her admirers. 


in which the pairs of terms, ‘Baptist/baptism : Salmon/[Salome],’ go 
beyond wit in its more urbane sense. 

This macabre playfulness is rare— we remember Smart’s claim 
concerning his own disposition, at verse 17 of Fragment B1 (p. 43): 
‘For I shou’d have avail’d myself of waggery, had not malice been 
multitudinous’ — but it provides a useful pointer to the multilingual 
puns that characterize many passages in Fragment Br. At Br 5 (pp. 40 
and 41) the Let and For verses are tied in a pair of Greek and Hebrew 
puns: 

Let Raguel rejoice with the Cock of Portugal— God send good Angels to 
the allies of England! 
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For I have abstained from the blood of the grape and that even at the Lord’s 
table. 


Here Raguel is related to sag, a grape, maintaining the reference to 
Portugal in the Let verse and the ‘blood of the grape’ in the For verse, 
while Raguel in its Hebrew sense, ‘friend of God,’ is related to ‘good 
Angels’ and ‘the allies of England.’ Especially interesting is the com- 
plexity of Br 54 (p. 48): 


Let Bedan rejoice with Ossifrage — the bird of prey and the man of prayer. 


Bond comments that “Bedan was a judge of Israel, but with no par- 
ticular claim to be denominated a “man of prayer.”’ The Venerable 
Bede, however, had such a claim, while associations with his name lead 
directly into the complex of words based on the Old English ‘biddan’: 
‘Bede-Bead-Beadsman’; moreover, Ossifrage is the Osprey or Fish 
Hawk, which completes the verbal pattern: ‘Bede[an]-Osprey-Prey- 
Prayer.’ There is an echo of the same complex of words at the pair of 
verses 101 in the same Fragment (pp. 56 and 57): 


Let Hushai rejoice with the Ospray who is able to parry the eagle. 
For I pray God to turn the council of Ahitophel into foolishness. 


in which the relations are not quite so manifold: ‘Rejoice-Ospray- 


Pray.’ 

Pursuit of this line of verbal wit reopens the question whether Smart’s 
knowledge of Hebrew was as slight as editors have supposed. It is 
possible that the name Shallum in verse 49 of Fragment A (p. 34) has 
a play on Shalom (Hebrew ‘peace’), taken up in the succeeding ref- 
erence to the ‘meadows of Canaan, the fleece, the milk and the honey,’ 
which was the dream of peace throughout the wilderness wandering. 
Verse 59 in the same fragment (p. 34) has considerable complexity: 


Let Barzillai bless with Snail —a friend in need is as the balm of Gilead, 
or as the slime to the wounded bark. 


Barzillai was a Gileadite (cf. Bond’s note); Snail (Hebrew shablal, 
‘slimy one’) takes the sense across into the second half of the verse, 
since ‘balm of Gilead’ is literally ‘slime of the wounded bark,’ like a 
snail’s trail. The pair of verses 91 in Fragment Br (pp. 56 and 57) 
carries this kind of punning into a personal reference: 


Let Ziba rejoice with Glottis whose tongue is wreathed in his throat. 
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For I am the seed of the WELCH WOMAN and speak the truth from 
my heart. 


Glottis (see Stead’s note, cited by Bond) is a quail with a long tongue, 
and there is a return to tender playfulness in this oblique reference to 
Welsh garrulity in his associating ‘the WELCH WOMAN’ (his 
mother, Winifred Griffiths) with a long-tongued bird; but there is a 
further pun crossing the verses: Ziba (2 Samuel ix) means ‘plant’ (cf. 
Aramic for ‘twig’), which is taken up in the second part, ‘the seed of 
the WELCH WOMAN,’ 

The interplay of incident, association, and proper name at verse 
pair 54 of Fragment C (p. 128) is clumsier than in the verses hitherto 
examined but it is still effective and moving: 


Let Ezra rejoice with the Reed. The Lord Jesus make musick of it. Good 
Friday 1761. 


For he was a believer in the true God and assisted in the spirit. 


The phrase on which the verse turns is “Good Friday 1761.’ The Reed 
is the mocking sceptre of Christ, which, in the prevailing image of 
Jubilate Agno, is transformed into a musical instrument. The link 
between the Let and For verses is achieved by way of Ezra’s name 
(Hebrew ‘help’), for he ‘assisted in the spirit.’ 

Many of the verses in the fragments where the Let and For elements 
survive in their proper relation have the complexity of intricate musical 
counterpoint. Biblical and doctrinal comment may be found in verse 
pair 43 of Fragment Bi (pp. 46 and 47): 


Let Jubal rejoice with Caecilia, the woman and the slow-worm praise the 
name of the Lord. 


For I pray the Lord Jesus to translate my MAGNIFICAT into verse and 


represent it. 


Here the names and the doctrines are interwoven into two word com- 
plexes. Jubal as the inventor of music and the pun on Caecilia as both 
lizard and Saint Cecilia, patroness of music, have been noted by Stead 
(cited by Bond); the verbal patterns, with overt and latent suggestions, 
then take on these forms: Jubal-Cecilia~Praise-Magnificat and Caecilia- 
Lizard -Slowworm - [Serpent] - [Eve] -Woman-[ Mary] - Magnificat, a 
very great deal of significance to pack into two antiphonal statements, 
with the implications of the Fall and Redemption as the ground bass. 
Many of the scriptural references depend for their fullest effects upon 
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associations with other references in Jubilate. Fragments A and Bi 
contain interesting ironies in their references to men of war as provi- 
dential instruments of peace. Thus verse 102 in Fragment A (p. 38): 


Let Jehu bless with the Hornet, who is the soldier of the Lord to extirpate 
abomination and to prepare the way of peace. 


is echoed in verse pair 4 of Fragment B1 (pp. 40 and 41): 


Let Jael rejoice with the Plover, who whistles for his live, and foils the 
marksmen and their guns. 


For I bless the PRINCE of PEACE and pray that all the guns may be 
nail’dup... 


where guns are ‘nail’d up’ by Jael, who slew Sisera with a nail, thus 
ending his warlike career; even more potently, the ‘PRINCE of 
PEACE’ was crucified with nails, setting aside the weapons of war. 
This image underlies the echo of A 30 (p. 32) to be found in this same 
verse pair: 

Let Barak praise with the Pard — and great is the might of the faithful and 
great is the Lord in the nail of Jael and in the sword of the Son of Abinoam. 


The richest patterns cluster together in the first ten verse pairs of 
Fragment Br (pp. 40 and 41); the section opens with a noble com- 
plexity: 


Let Elizur rejoice with the Partridge, who is a prisoner of state and is proud 
of his keepers. 


For I am not without authority in my jeopardy, which I derive inevitably 
from the glory of the name of the Lord. 


Here Elizur links directly with the final phrase in the For verse. The 
Partridge, still noble in its captivity, is a figure of Smart himself, ‘not 
without authority in my jeopardy’; for Elizur (Hebrew ‘God is rock’) 
is, as Smart claims, ‘derived inevitably’ from the ‘glory of the name of 
the Lord,’ the rock of defense, ‘the shadow in a thirsty land.’ A similar 
Hebrew punning (here complicated with a Greek reference and some 
scriptural citations) is found in verse pair 2: 


Let Shedeur rejoice with Pyrausta, who dwelleth in a medium of fire, 
which God hath adapted for him. 


For I bless God whose name is Jealous — and there is a zeal to deliver us 
from everlasting burnings. 
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Shedeur has been explained as the Hebrew ‘giving forth light,’ while 
in the For verse, the jealous God, who punishes by fire, saves from 
burning those whom ‘zeal’ for His house has already consumed; more 
generally, the Greek element in Pyrausta relates the ‘medium of fire’ 
in the first half to the ‘burnings’ in the second. 

Verse pair 10 in this section depends on a passage in the New Testa- 
ment to extend the significance of the wit: 


Let Hagar rejoice with Gnesion, who is the right sort of eagle, and towers 
the highest. 


For I bless God in the rising generation, which is on my side. 


Saint Paul uses a pun on Hagar and Mount Sinai in Galatians iv, but 
Smart shifts the basis of his allusion. Hagar may mean ‘flight,’ initiating 
a series: ‘Eagle-towers the highest-rising generation,’ in which ‘flight’ 
gathers the meanings ‘fly’ and ‘flee.’ Hagar’s offspring (the ‘rising gen- 
eration’) is thus protected by the eagle-flight of the bondwoman. Fur- 
ther, Gnesion may be equated with the Greek ‘lawfully begotten, 
legitimate, genuine,’ which corresponds to ‘the right sort of eagle,’ in 
opposition to Hagar, whose offspring is at first outcast. 

These multiple significances prepare us for verse pair 9 in Fragment 
Bi, the finest example in the poem, in which are gathered together 
most of Smart’s modes of wit, forming also a serious focus of meaning 
in the poem: 

Let Chesed rejoice with Strepsiceros, whose weapons are the ornaments of 
his peace. 


For I preach the very GOSPEL of CHRIST without comment & with this 


weapon shall I slay envy. 


There is not a redundant or unpointed phrase in this verse. We begin 
with Strepsiceros; this is the Addax, or ‘crook-horn,’ an African antelope 
with long twisted horns, ‘suitable for lyres.’* Here then is a beast whose 
‘weapons are the ornaments of his peace,’ the ‘ornament’ (harp or lyre) 
of particular significance to Smart, both in A Song to David and 
Jubilate Agno. Chesed is a word of equal significance, meaning in 
Hebrew ‘mercy, loving-kindness,’ the qualities complementary to the 
law. It is then especially appropriate as a correspondence with the 
‘GOSPEL of CHRIST?’ in the For verse, since Chesed would be the 


‘Pliny, Natural History, XI, 124 (Loeb Edition, trans. Harris Rackham and 
W. H. S. Jones, III, London, 1940, 511). 
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most appropriate weapon with which to ‘slay envy,’ as David himself 
with his harp slew the envy of Saul.° 

It is difficult to imagine wit carried far beyond this point; it is very 
different in quality from ‘metaphysical wit,’ though there are analogies, 
but it implies a greater power of the ordering mind than we have cus- 
tomarily ascribed to Christopher Smart. The whole disorganized poem 
is traversed by these patterns of allusion, association, and reference, 
which depend on a wealth of learning, linguistic and traditional. A great 
deal of critical work remains to be done upon the text that Dr Bond has 
restored for us. An immediate task is to examine the meanings of all 
the Hebrew proper names, substituting the resulting expanded phrases 
for the single words in the verses. Not all of them would yield results; 
there are notable cases where Smart did not recognize a verbal relation, 
echo, or pun that he might have used had he been aware of it: at Bi 4 
(p. 40), Jael means ‘mountain goat,’ but is associated by Smart with 
‘Plover’; at Br 29 (p. 44), Dishon seems connected with the word for 
Pygarg, which Smart uses instead at A 19 (p. 31), in association with 
Gershom — and there are many more. Indeed, it is possible that the 
verses I have analyzed exemplify the main patterns in Smart’s wit. It 
would, however, be satisfying and possibly very rewarding to explore 
the poem still further (in an exhaustive examination of the verbal pat- 
terns that I cannot myself undertake) and, in the light of remote 


learning that Christopher Smart appeared to possess, to reopen criticism 
of his main work. 


W. Moetwyn MercHant 


*It is of semantic interest (though a matter necessarily unknown to Smart) that 
Chesed occurs twice in the Old Testament with a sense derived from the Aramaic 
for ‘shame’ (cf. Leviticus xx. 17); moreover, the Arabic equivalent carries the sense 
‘envy,’ the very quality that Chesed in Smart’s use was intended to slay. 
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The Seminary in the Wilderness 


A Representative Episode in the Cultural History 
of Northern New England 


(Concluded) 


The Constitution of the Seminary, now generally supported through- 
out the state, went through several versions. An early version, drawn 
up some time before the coming of Professor Rood, was revised and 
adopted by the trustees on 9 October 1839,” and was then printed. 
A further amplification was later printed as Constitution and Laws of 
Gilmanton Theological Seminary, Gilmanton, 1844 (see Plate Vb).” 

The original manuscript Constitution of Gilmanton Theological 
Seminary, preserved in the Records, opens with a preamble and initial 
section, construing the foundation of the Seminary as a proper out- 
growth of the Academy, its Charter of 1794, and its Constitution. A 
second section outlines the design of the Seminary ‘in providing an 
adequate supply of able, humble, zealous, and laborious ministers’ es- 
pecially for ‘the destitute and feeble’ churches and of foreign mission- 
aries loyal to ‘Orthodox or Evangelical Christianity’ as summed up in 
the Cambridge (Massachusetts) Platform (1648) and the Saybrook 
(Connecticut) Platform (1708) and the (Shorter) Catechism (1647) 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines. A third section spells out 
this faith in an official creed of the Seminary that reproduces the so- 
called Associate Creed of Andover Theological Seminary with a few 
possibly inadvertent stylistic changes and with two or three small al- 
terations that suggest a slight modification of theological and institu- 
tional emphasis.” 

The original Associate Creed, it should be remarked, represented the 

” Records. 

" Plate Vb is reproduced from a copy in the Gilmanton Archives. 

“ The original handwritten creed in the Records and that published in 1844 are 
identical. The Associate Creed is printed in the form of thirty-six numbered arti- 
cles and analyzed by Edwards A. Park, The Associate Creed (Boston, 1883), pp. 21- 
23. References by way of comparison will be made to this edition. Without articu- 


lation it appears in many places, most availably in Leonard Woods's History of the 
Andover Theological Seminary, pp. 257-260. 
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combined efforts of the ‘old Calvinists,’ led by Dr Jedidiah Morse and 
Dr Eliphalet Pearson, who were establishing a seminary in Andover, 
and the ‘consistent Calvinists’ or Hopkinsians, led by Dr Samuel Spring 
and Dr Nathaniel Emmons, bent upon forming a separate ‘divinity col- 
lege’ at Newbury, Massachusetts. The latter could be persuaded to 
enter into a joint effort only on condition that important Hopkinsian 
phrases should appear in what was consequently called the Associate 
Creed. 

In the few Gilmanton alterations, it may be significant that in article 
21, on the Lord’s Supper, the Associate phrase ‘faith to feed upon 
Christ’ is reduced to ‘faith in Christ.’ The Gilmantonians also inserted 
an article on baptism, which ‘is to be administered to believers and their 
householders.’ The extraordinary rise and expansion of both Calvin- 
istic and especially Freewill Baptist churches throughout the region 
may account for the presence of this item. One of the first house con- 
venticles (1780) tributary to the Freewill movement ” was located in 
Gilmanton and some of the major debates between the two factions 
within the Baptist movement took place in Gilmanton.” The Gilman- 
ton Creed mitigates in article 26 the pains of hell to the extent of leaving 
out the reference to brimstone and one of the two ‘forevers’ (perhaps 
by inadvertence), prefers in article 30 to say “That man has natural 
ability to do all that God requires’ rather than the Associate ‘under- 
standing and corporeal strength,’ and declines in article 31 to repeat 
the Associate phrase “That it is the prerogative of God to bring good 
out of evil, and he will cause the wrath and rage of wicked men and 
devils to praise him.’ The official Gilmanton Creed ends with the re- 
mainder of the Associate article 31. 

But articles 32 to 36 of the Associate Creed reappear in Gilmanton 
as the second half of the theological and constitutional oath or formula 
to be subscribed every five years by the professors. The first half of 
this formula, beginning ‘In the presence of God and the Trustees of 
this Seminary,’ is closely modeled on the subscription required of pro- 
fessors in the Princeton Theological Seminary except that congrega- 
tional polity replaces the references to presbyterian polity.” In the 


* The house of John Shepard, now owned by the present writer. 

“Norman Baxter, History of the Freewill Baptists (Rochester, N. Y., 1957), pp. 
21-24. 

* The formula, appearing at the end of the Records, bears the signature of Pro- 
fessors Aaron Warner (11 October 1841), Heman Rood and William Cogswell (7 
February 1844), and Isaac Bird (11 July 1844). The formula has substantially the 
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adaptation of article 33 of the Associate Creed for the Gilmanton pro- 
fessorial formula, ‘Papists’ and ‘Sabellians’ are unaccountably dropped 
from the Andover list of those whom the professors are sworn to op- 
pose, namely, at Gilmanton only Atheists, Infidels, Mohammedans, 
Arians, Pelagians, Antinomians, Arminians, Socinians, Unitarians, and 
Universalists. 

Since the amplified printed Constitution of 1844 represents the 
matured experience of the Seminary, it, rather than the first form in the 
Records, will constitute the basis for further discussion of the structure 
and intent of the Seminary. (In preferring henceforth the printed 
Constitution of 1844, we shall hold in mind that its amplification bears 
the stamp of certain members of the faculty who are yet to be intro- 
duced.) The original manuscript Constitution in the Records has only 
eight sections divided into articles along with bylaws for the Seminary 
and another set for its library, while the printed Constitution of 1844 is 
divided into nine chapters. 

The first and second chapters deal with the board of trustees (and 
their executive committee), °° who were required to subscribe a formula 
of faith, to promise to uphold ‘the great design of the Seminary’ and 
never alter the design or the creed, and to open their business meetings 
with prayer. The trustees, in fact, were closely in touch with the 
faculty and students. It was their duty regularly to attend the annual 
oral examinations, occupying the space of an entire day.” This meant 
for the students the overpowering presence at their oral examinations 
of several distinguished lawyers, clergymen, and a sometime governor. 

The third chapter deals with the board of visitors. Note has already 
been taken of the evolution of this board from a committee appointed 
by the trustees to a body elected by the New Hampshire General As- 
sociation.” On 21 March 1844, however, the trustees reversed them- 
selves, appointing a new board of five henceforth self-coopting mem- 
same wording, except on polity, as the Princeton article III, sections 1-3, printed in 
A Brief Account of the Rise, Progress and Present State of the Theological Seminary 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States at Princeton (Philadelphia, 1822), 
p. 23. The Princeton oath, with appropriate adaptations and recriminations, appears 
in many seminary constitutions. 

* The boards of trustees of the Academy and the Seminary were identical, but the 
transactions of the two bodies were kept distinct. Even the annual meetings came to 
fall at separate seasons. The minutes and the financial and other records were kept in 
separate books. 


“Records, under date of 18 August 1841. 
“See p. 399 of first installment. 
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bers.” The five visitors, representative of the larger Christian world 
(three clerical), subscribed, as at Andover, a formula similar to that 
of the trustees. This second governing board was clearly modeled on 
that of Andover and paralleled Harvard’s Board of Overseers. 

The fourth chapter outlines the four departments of the Seminary 
and the prescribed courses or rather topics: 1) biblical literature, 2) 
natural and revealed religion or systematic theology, 3) sacred rhetoric 
(voice, prayer, sermons), and 4) ecclesiastical history linked with pas- 
toral duties. In earlier descriptions pastoral theology was linked with 
sacred rhetoric. The way in which the task of the fourth department 
was conceived, though it never gained a status comparable to that of 
the other three, brings into focus the nature of instruction throughout 
the Seminary. The conception of church history at Gilmanton was de- 
termined to a discernible degree by the anti-popery sentiments of the 
faculty as a whole and specifically of the principal instructor in the field 
(a former missionary among the Moslems and the ancient and schis- 
matic churches of the region around Beirut) and of the president of 
the Seminary (who had taught history at Dartmouth).’” The Con- 
stitution here reads: 


This Department of study shall embrace instruction on the History of Re- 
ligion, and especially, on the origin and extension of the Christian church, 
including its doctrines, its forms of government, changes, sects and contro- 
versies; the character and writing of the Fathers, together with the influ- 
ence of Paganism, Mohammedanism, Popery, and Infidelity on the cause 
of truth, and on whatever pertains to the history of Christianity.’ 


In a later descriptive bulletin the topics in church history are spelled 
out in still greater detail along with the books used as reference and 
presumably read by the students, for example, the multi-volume church 
histories by Lorenz von Mosheim (d. 1755), August Neander (d. 
1850), and Joseph Milner (d. 1797). Eight main subdivisions are rec- 
ognized, namely, the Jewish Church and literature, the Apostolic 
Fathers and the Old Catholic Fathers, the Church before the con- 
version of Constantine, the rise and progress of Mohammedanism be- 
fore the Reformation, the Roman Catholic Church through the Coun- 
cil of Trent, the Reformation centering in Luther (rather than Calvin), 
the Protestant Church and Dissenters (in Britain), and dogmatic his- 
* Records, under date. 


|. e., Isaac Bird and William Cogswell, whose careers are related below. 
- ™ Constitution and Laws, pp. 13 f. 
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tory." Mohammedanism and Catholicism were given considerable 


polemical attention because, as we have already noted, in much of the 
current eschatology the imminent end of the age and the victory of 
the true Church in the Wilderness oppressed by the Eastern Anti- 
christ (Moslem Turkey) and the Western Antichrist (the Papacy, in 
a concordat with French infidelity, 1801) was commonly dated 1,260 
years from A.D. 606.°% 

The fifth chapter of the Constitution deals with the faculty, their 
profession of faith, their prayers before and after a public lecture (be- 
fore only in a seminary or private lecture), and the relation of the pro- 
fessors to one another and the three classes of students. Originally it 
was expected that there would be an annually rotating chairman 
of the faculty elected at the beginning of each academic year, but after 
1843 there was provision for a president and weekly faculty meetings 
with a clerk and formally approved minutes. In the internal life of the 
Seminary, academic, disciplinary, and devotional, the faculty were 
supreme; and they were expected to be solicitous for the spiritual life 
of the students, for their regular attendance at sabbath services, their 
attendance at occasional revivals, at morning and evening prayers, and 
at weekly devotional exercises; and, further, ‘to inform their minds, re- 
fine their manners, maintain with them friendly, Christian intercourse, 
animate them in their pursuits, examine into their spiritual state, watch 
over their health, and morals.’ Since some of the students lived in the 
homes of professors, trustees, or visitors (even after the completion of 
the residential Seminary Hall), it is clear that student-faculty relations 
were very close. The professor of biblical literature had the major 
burden of oversight and instruction of the junior class, but he gave 
exegetical instruction in the Greek and Hebrew texts once a week for 
the middle and senior classes. The professor of systematic theology had 
the principal charge of the middle class, meeting them at least four 
times a week, but he also gave instruction in Christian institutions 
(the sacraments, polity, and other subjects) to the senior class, and 
ecclesiastical history to both middle and senior classes." The pro- 
fessor of sacred rhetoric had the principal charge of the senior class, 


Descriptive bulletin and full list of texts used in NHHS. 
** See p. 373 of first installment. 


™ Cf. Records, under date of 18, 19, and 20 August 1840, in connection with 
Isaac Bird’s instruction. 


* This is the way it was under President Cogswell, not before. 
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giving also the junior and middle classes instruction in reading and 
elocution. 

Weare fortunate to have the ‘Notes from Lectures by the Professors 
of the Seminary [given] on Wednesday Evenings’ of 1837 and 1838.’ 
The notes were taken by Horace Wood, ’38, and seem to be the record 
of special discussions given outside the regular curriculum for the stu- 
dents of the Seminary and neighboring clergymen. Professorial judg- 
ment about the problems and promise of a local revival or awakening 
in progress (under the labors of Jeremiah Blake at Gilmanton Iron 
Works)* may be pursued from page to page. Another, smaller sec- 
tion of the notebook deals with prayer, especially the posture of the 
pastor (eyes firmly shut but with head slightly tilted back), his intona- 
tion, and sincerity. Dartmouth College preserves the four-volume 
manuscript ‘Private Journal’ of the Reverend Ephraim Nelson Hidden 
(1810-1880), Dartmouth 1835, which includes entries while he was 
preceptor at the Gilmanton Academy 1836-40 and student in the 
Seminary.’ 

The sixth chapter of the Constitution deals with the students. They 
might come from any evangelical denomination, either in full com- 
munion or ‘hopefully pious.’ Ideally they should have completed a 
college education; and this goal was never lost to view, but the Semi- 
nary recognized the importance of training men for the ministry even 
without such academic qualifications. At least two members of the 
student body held M.D. degrees, presumably non-collegiate, and there 
were several with A.B. or M.A. degrees from Harvard, Yale, and 
Dartmouth. Students were required, after a probation of three months, 
to avow formally their devotion to the Seminary and to their instructors 
and their reliance on divine grace to fulfill their vocations. Entitled to 
a certificate at the end of a satisfactory three-year program, the semi- 
narian was strictly barred from preaching publicly without a certificate 
signed by the president and even then not as ‘an authorized preacher 
of the gospel, till he has obtained a licence from some regular Associa- 
tion or Presbytery.’ The members of the senior class, however, were 
expected to take part in the devotional exercises within the Seminary 


**A bound notebook in NHHS. Andover Seminary had famous Wednesday 
evening student sessions with the professors. 

™ HG, p. 169. 

™ See also HG, p. 167. The Gilmanton Archives preserve manuscript sermons 
covering the entire span of Hidden’s ministry, with neat entries on the piace of de- 
livery. Hidden was the maternal grandfather of Professor Curtis Hidden Page, 
mentioned in n. 33, above. 
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and to deliver sermons before the Seminary under the direction of the 
president. 

The seventh chapter sets forth the structure of the academic year. 
Originally there had been two terms, the first beginning in early Octo- 
ber and the second extending to the middle of August. The anniver- 
sary of the Academy was the occasion, on a successive Wednesday 
and Thursday, of the annual meeting of the trustees, the private and 
public examinations by the professors in the presence of the trustees 
and the visitors, and the public exercises of the Academy, the Seminary, 
and the Theological Rhetorical Society, with addresses by outside no- 
tables. Beginning 13 and 14 July 1842 (originally at the suggestion of 
Professor Warner) and reflected in the Constitution of 1844, the exer- 
cises of the Seminary (the Rhetorical Society and the anniversary 
parts by members of all classes, not just the graduating seniors) were 
differentiated from the exercises connected with the anniversary of 
the Academy, which continued to be observed in mid-August. Con- 
sonant with this differentiation, the academic year of the Seminary 
was made to begin nine weeks after the July commencement, with a 
second vacation of three weeks from the first Thursday in February. 
‘The vacations taken together shall not exceed twelve weeks in one 
year,’ the chapter stipulates. 

The eighth chapter, on the treasurer, throws incidental light on the 
everyday life of the students, who ‘shall be taxed one dollar a term for 
fuel, lights, and ringing the bell for the various exercises . . . also 
one dollar a term for the use of the Library.’ The students, of course, 
paid no tuition. They apparently did manual work for their board 
(and their health). 

The last chapter, on the library, has ten articles, several of which 
help illuminate the study habits of the students and professors alike. 
Students were limited to four books over a four-week period, to be 
drawn out and returned between the hours of one and two on Satur- 
days (overdue fine: twelve and a half cents per book per week). The 
faculty, trustees, and visitors were free from these limitations; ‘and 
any book needed by an Instructor, in his preparation to meet the 
class, shall be at his control.’ 

The Seminary published in 1839 a Catalogue of Books in the Library 
of the Theological Seminary (see Platé Va).’” The library would 


” Reproduced from a copy in NHHS. The Hoag papers preserve the manuscript 
‘Annual Report of the Librarian’ (Isaac Bird) for 16 August 1841, indicating the ac- 
cession of 2,043 items and the loss of about 70 items (‘few of these of any special 
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eventually boast of at least 6,965 items." For comparison, the Cata- 
logue of the Andover Library published in 1838 listed about 12,000 
books and pamphlets."* The motto of the Gilmanton Theological 
Library was: Deum bene precari est medulla theologiae. 

The Seminary, with a constitution and laws of which the foregoing 
is only a bare summary, was clearly a substantial institution, proud of 
its past and reasonably confident of its future, all in the providence of 
God. Indeed, by the time the Constitution was published for the first 
time in 1839, the Seminary had received the full support of New 
Hampshire’s only Presbytery (Londonderry, April 1838), had se- 
cured the services of two new instructors, and had taken steps to erect 
Seminary Hall (see Plate IIIa). 

The laying of the cornerstone of the Hall took place on 16 July 
1839. Professor Warner’s hymn, composed and distributed for the 
solemnly joyful occasion and addressed to the Light of the world, 
rang out: 


Till when the night of sin is o’er, 

And light is pour’d from shore to shore, 
This temple be thy guardian care, 
Made holy by the breath of prayer. 


In quiet thus beneath thine eye, 

And curtain’d by the deep blue sky, 
Here let it stand, till earth’s last even 
Shall whisper in the dawn of Heaven."* 


value’), and requesting the trustees to make a small appropriation to obtain ‘a regular 
supply of two or three of our standard Theological Magazines.’ 

™°In 1875 the Board of Trustees of the Gilmanton Academy presented to the 
American Congregational Association Library in Boston 2,519 books and 4,446 
pamphlets that could not be used for instruction in the Academy (Annual Report 
of the American Congregational Association of May 25, 1875, Boston, 1875). The 
Academy must have preserved a portion of the Seminary library, for according to 
Mr Varney of Gilmanton about two hundred volumes rotted away sometime in this 
century in the earthen cellar of the present Academy building. 

™ The core of the Andover collection thus catalogued is a constituent part of the 
present Andover-Harvard Theological Library. See Henry J. Cadbury, ‘Religious 
Books at Harvard,’ Harvarp Liprary BuLtetin, V (1951), 173-180. 

™ Reproduced from an illustration in the Granite Monthly, XLI (1909), 207. A 
glass negative photograph of the building, the source of the picture here shown, 
though recently uncovered among the Gilmanton Archives, was unfortunately un- 
available for reproduction. There are two other printed photographs, showing the 
Hall after it had been converted into the Mountain View Hotel. 

™ The whole of the six-stanza hymn is printed in Crowell, Memorial of ... 

” Warner, p- 40. 
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A printed copy of the hymn, with its whisper of millennial hope, was 
among the articles solemnly deposited in the cornerstone, within a 
small leaden box.'"* The other articles deposited included copies of 
official documents,” official publications of the Seminary,”* reports 
of nine religious societies with which Gilmantonians were affiliated,’ 
issues of five periodicals important either because of their carrying a 
report on the Seminary or because of their significance in the life of 
the community,'** and miscellaneous papers and articles." 

The Seminary Hall was to include a commodious chapel on the 

™ For the rescue of the box in 1893 see n. 33, above. 

™* The Academy Charter of 1794; the vote of the board of trustees of 7 July 1835 
‘to connect a Theological Department with this School’ (see p. 390 of first install- 
ment); the vote of the board of 14 August 1835 ‘to establish a Professorship of Theol- 
ogy in this Seminary’ (see pp. 394-395 of first installment). 

™ A circular on the plan of the Seminary, spring 1836 (see p. 398 of first in- 
stallment); Catalogue of the Officers and Students for 1837 and 1839, both printed in 
Gilmanton; Catalogue of Books in the Library of the Theological Seminary (Gilman- 
ton, 1839) — see Plate Va; Order of Exercises at the Anniversary for 1836, 1837, 1838. 

™ Minutes of the General Association of New-Hampshire, at Their Meeting in 
Claremont, August, 1837 (Gilmanton, 1837); Amniversaries of Strafford County: 
Proceedings of the Strafford Conference [of Churches], and of the Auxiliary Edu- 
cation, Bible, Home Missionary, Foreign Missionary, Sabbath School, Tract, and 
Sacred Music Societies, Holden at Gilmanton, June, 1838 (Gilmanton, 1838); 
Twenty-Seventh Report of the New-Hampshire Bible Society, August, 1838 (Gil- 
manton, 1838); 37° Annual Report of the New-Hampshire Missionary Society (Con- 
cord, 1838); Articles of Faith and Form of Covenant, Adopted by the Centre Con- 
gregational Church (Gilmanton, 1836). 

™* New-Hampshire Observer, XVIII, No. 42 (Concord, 14 October 1836), with 
an important statement of the Gilmanton board of trustees tracing the history of 
their conception of the Seminary to date (see p. 391 of first installment); Sabbath 
School Advocate, Ill, No. 10 (Gilmanton, 17 September 1837) — see p. 396 of first 
installment, and Plate V1; Christian Panoply, n. s., I, No. 20 (Concord, 12 July 1839), 
with an article by Alfred Prescott defending the editorial policy of the Advocate 
(see n. 77, above); Herald of Freedom (abolitionist), V, No. 20 (Concord, 13 July 
1839), with a letter of William Goodell (classmate of Isaac Bird at Andover) to John 
Quincy Adams on slavery in the District of Columbia and the disastrous effect of 
slavery on American Christian missionary activity; New-Hampshire Statesman and 
State Journal, XVII, No. 10 (Concord, 13 July 1839). 

“* Farmer's Annual Register for 1838 (Concord, 1838) and two notes by students. 
One of the notes was written hastily by a middler, Matthew Kingman, of Woburn, 
Massachusetts (his anniversary part is noted below, p. 43), declaring that the box 
was made by him and that he was ‘now at ¥2 past One o clock about to solder it up’ 
for the ceremony at two o'clock. The other note, presumably inserted with the con- 
nivance of Kingman, states in Latin that Geotge J. Clarke was celebrating his birth- 
day on this occasion. 

The Records, making no mention of these two notes, supply a generalized inven- 
tory of the contents of the box, including ‘a variety of coins.’ 
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ground floor, to be fitted out by the Ladies’ Sewing Society, a library, 


several lecture rooms, and chambers for sixty-four students. Modeled 
on Bartlet Hall of Andover Theological Seminary, it was designed by 
Ammi Burnham Young, a scholarly Boston architect who was first 
Supervising Architect of the United States Treasury Department 
(1836-62) and the designer of the Capitol at Montpelier.” 

The new instructors were Dix Crosby, M.D., and the Reverend 
Isaac Bird. There seems to have been more than one connection be- 
tween medicine and the ministry in the minds of those who shaped 
the policy of the Seminary. In the course of its brief history two phy- 
sicians were attached to its faculty as instructors and, as we have seen, 
there were at least two presumably non-collegiate M.D.’s in the student 
body. One of these, Jeremiah Blake, gave as his anniversary part in 
1838 a talk on ‘Mental Depression in the Ministry.’ He undoubtedly 
reflected instruction and insight he had received from Dr Dix Crosby, 
appointed that year as lecturer on anatomy, physiology, and the ‘phi- 
losophy of health.’ 

An alumnus of the Academy, and son of a physician, Dr Crosby 
constantly had several medical students in a course of instruction. 
The Seminary may have judged that the presence of a physician on 
the staff for general instruction in physiology gave the institution a 
graduate character. After Dr Crosby accepted a call to the medical 


faculty at Dartmouth as professor of surgery and surgical anatomy, 
the Seminary felt the gap in its curriculum and eventually appointed 
another physician to the post of lecturer, Dr Nahum Wight (1807- 
1884), famous in the region as a teacher of many doctors (111 before 
his death) and as the possessor of a growing collection of anatomical 
specimens and preparations. We may assume that his theological stu- 
dents were given some first-hand contact with the rudiments of 


physiology. 

Bartlet Hall still stands, remodeled, as one of the dormitories of Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover. On Young’s other achievements, see Haney and Elsie Withey, Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of American Architects (Deceased) (Los Angeles, 1956), pp. 
676 f., and Edwin B. Morris, ‘Ammi B. Young,’ Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects, 1 (1944), pp. 69-71, with a striking likeness of Young. 

™ HG, p. 231. Dartmouth College has a portrait of Dr Crosby. He and Rood 
organized the Gilmanton Temperance Society 1 February 1830, the minute-book of 
which, with the names of most of the leaders of the town, including that of William 
Badger, is in the possession of Mr Hillary Jefferson of Gilmanton. 

™ HG, pp. 232 f. Wight was made lecturer 1 October 1844. He had represented 
Gilmanton in the legislature 1841-43. In 1873 he was elected president of the New 
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The Reverend Isaac Bird (1793—1876—see Plate IIIb) ,’** appointed 
instructor in theology for the fall term of 1839, completed the standard 
theological triumvirate with Rood and Warner. A returned missionary 
from Syria, he was the most colorful of the three. There was a close 
connection between New England and Lebanon in the early American 
interpretation of the Isaianic prophecy (xxxv. 1 ff.) by which the 
(American) wilderness bringing forth seminaries was linked with the 
Syrian desert. Through their missionaries Lebancn was to rejoice and 
blossom as a rose; for Isaiah had prophesied that the glory of Lebanon 
would be given (to Christ). Bird and his fellow missionaries under the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions had under- 
stood this as their scriptural sanction for proselytizing among (Roman 
Catholic) Maronites and Moslems on Mount Lebanon. 

Bird was a Yale graduate (1816) and like the others on the Gilman- 
ton faculty an Andover graduate (1820). At Andover he had been 
active in the Society of Inquiry Respecting Missions. He was inter- 
ested also in medicine and attended two courses in the subject, one in 
Boston and the other in New Haven, the better to fit himself for his 
missionary career. From Andover in his senior year he and two of 
his classmates directed a letter dated 20 August 1820 ™ to the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions wherein, ‘having 
with prayer and self examination, made inquiry with regard to our 
personal duty to the heathen,’ they declared that they were convinced 
‘that the great Head of the Church intends we shall serve him in the 
cause of Foreign missions’; and, ‘with hearts combined by familiar 
friendship of years,’ they offered their services to the Board with a 
strong preference for ‘the western region of Asia.’ Following two 
years as an agent of the American Board, Bird set sail with his bride 


Hampshire Medical Society. His picture and a brief account are to be found in 
French, ‘Old Gilmanton Matters,’ pp. 259-260. 

™ His earlier life and resolution to become a missionary are recounted in 
Memoirs of American Missionaries, Formerly Connected with the Society of Inquiry 
Respecting Missions, in the Andover Theological Seminary (Boston, 1833), pp. 114- 
116. There is a synopsis of his life in Obituary Record of Graduates of Yale College, 
1870-1880 (New Haven, 1880), p. 207. For Plate IIIb see n. 125, below. 

™ Item 67, in Bird’s hand, in the manuscript “Testimonies of Missionaries Previous 
to September 1821,’ in the Letters and Papers of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions I (old numbering XV) deposited in the Harvard Col- 
lege Library. Item 68 in the same file is the endorsement of the joint application of 
Isaac Bird, Daniel Temple, and William Goodell by Professor Leonard Woods for 
the Andover faculty. 
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and one other couple in December 1822 to open up the work in Syria. 
Based in Beirut, Bird labored as missionary in villages around Mount 
Lebanon and in Jerusalem, Malta, and Smyrna for a total of fourteen 
years.” 

He tried to persuade the higher ecclesiastics among the Greeks, the 
Roman Catholic Maronites, and the Armenians to reform their churches 
especially with respect to picture worship and Mariolatry in order the 
better to commend Christianity to the surrounding Moslems, who were 
most offended by what they called Christian idolatry. Unable to 
make headway with the prelates or the Moslems, Bird turned to pros- 
elytizing among the Maronites under papal jurisdiction. His Maronite 
host and abettor and he were thereupon put under the patriarchal ban. 
He was very close to the whole story of the youthful Maronite convert 
Assad Shidiak, whose life and martyrdom he serialized in the Panoplist, 
1827-29." Bird was once arrested for distributing Armenian transla- 
tions of the Bible to pilgrims in Jerusalem. He worked more success- 
fully among the Druses (a heretical Moslem sect) but had to leave their 
high villages because of the chronic illness of his wife; and with the 
whole missionary company retired to Malta because of the threat to 
all Westerners in the Turkish Empire occasioned by the Greek naval 
attack on Beirut in 1829." He visited the Barbary States of North 
Africa and published his missionary journal, filled with acute ob- 
servations, in the Panoplist in 1830. Bird was in constant conversa- 
tional use of Italian (widely used in the Levant) and Arabic and had 
a reading knowledge of Syriac, French, Spanish, and German. He 
even managed to acquire some competence in Turkish and Persian.” 


“His missionary activity is fully recounted in context by Rufus Anderson, of 
the American Board, to whom many of his extant letters are addressed, in Republi- 
cation of the Gospel in Bible Lands (Boston, 1872), I, 20 and passim, and by Henry 
H. Jessup, Fifty-Three Years in Syria (New York, 1910), I, ‘Isaac Bird, the His- 
torian,’ with two photographs (opposite pp. 42 and 65 —the latter reproduced in 
part in Plate IIIb). His reports on the Syrian mission are in the Papers of the Ameri- 
ican Board deposited at Harvard: Syria, 1831-1837, Near East 6 (58, XVII), from 
item 24 (Malta, 5 November 1829) to item 65. 

™ He later published the account in book form as The Martyr of Lebanon (Bos- 
ton, 1864). His account of the Syrian Mission beginning 1819 appeared as Bible 
Work in Bible Lands (Philadelphia, 1872). He also prepared a Genealogical Sketch 
of the Bird Family (Hartford, Conn., 1855). 

For the date, see Jessup, Fifty-three Years in Syria, p. 42; for the Greek war 
1828-30 and the naval siege, see Julius Richter, A History of the Protestant Missions 
in the Near East (New York, 1910), p. 189. 

-* The Yale University Library has a number of Bird manuscripts, including a 
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On his return from Malta he and his fellow-missionary purchased a 
plot within Beirut and another outside the city walls, where they built 
a mission house called Burj Bird, a building so large that the local pasha 
suspended the construction until satisfied that it was not going to turn 
out to be a Protestant fort. In 1833 he composed in English and had 
published in Arabic at the American Press in Malta (removed that 
April to Beirut) his famous Book of Thirteen Letters in reply to the 
Maronite bishop.” 

The continued infirmity of his wife finally obliged him to return to 
the United States. He arrived in Boston 15 October 1839 and remained 
an agent of the Board while awaiting the recovery of his wife. He 
settled provisionally in Gorham, Maine, where a local revival enrolled 
his older son, William, as a prospective missionary, and affected his 
two daughters, while his younger son seemed ‘to be striving but too 
successfully against conviction.’ The difference in spiritual aptitude 
among his own children and among those abroad he had sought to bring 
to Christ developed in Bird an abiding interest in Christian nurture. 
While in Gorham his heart was in Lebanon, impatient tc return. He 
also expressed concern for the Cherokee Indians and their need of 
vaccination because of the smallpox raging among them. Since his 
wife’s health showed no signs of improving, he debated whether he 
should off himself as a city missionary in Boston, as a teacher of 
Arabic at Union Theological Seminary in New York City, or as a 
professor in Gilmanton. 

He reluctantly decided in favor of Gilmanton where as a ‘temporary 
instructor’ or ‘lodger’ for the fall term 1839 he found ‘perfect harmony 
among the entire circle of students and instructors of our little semi- 
nary’; ** but he still held to the hope of returning to Syria and thought 
‘of the possibility of being useful to our mission as a translator of school 
books and tracts to be sent for correction and printing to Beyroot.’*™ 


letter, dated Gilmanton, March 1843, concerning a Persian translation of the Hayat 
al-Qulib sent to America by the Reverend S. L. Berrick, and manuscript notes for 
a lecture at Gilmanton dated 16 September 1843. 

™ Kitab al-thalath ‘ashara risdla, later republished as a neat volume, Beirut, 1849. 
Burj Bird is today a part of a larger complex called Jessup Hall of the American 
School for Girls. 

™ Item 79, letter from Gorham, 25 January 1838, in Papers, Syrian Mission, Vol. I, 1. 

™ Item 81. 

™ Items 81 and 83. 

™ Item 84. 

™ Trem 83. 
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From his Yale and Andover days well equipped with the three 
classical languages of theology, Isaac Bird came to Gilmanton in his 
middle forties with unusual philological preparation and with the per- 
spectives and missionary convictions of one who knew at first hand the 
old and schismatic oriental churches and also Islam’s stubborn resistance 
to the claims of both Catholic and Evangelical Christianity. Isaac Bird 
was presently appointed librarian ** and was zealous in building up the 
collection, the printed Catalogue of 1839 apparently stemming from 
his initiative. In a letter of 7 April 1840 he refers to a case of Arabic 
books being sent by his friend Asaad El Khaiat from London for the 
Seminary Library." He also notes the missionary zeal of Gilman- 
tonians in the almost fifty new subscriptions for the Panoplist.*" He 
continued to write about the Syrian mission, sponsored the publica- 
tion of a missionary map of the world for the Panoplist, and worked on 
details of a map of the Syrian stations. He yearned to return to his 
own mission station and declared that ‘until I lose my hold on my 
blessed Redeemer himself, I can have no question that his cause de- 
mands help no where so much as among the heathen, and whether at 
home or abroad, I feel forever pledged to bestow my main help, what- 
ever it can be, on that needy and deserted part of the Lord’s vine- 
yard.’ *** But though his heart was in Lebanon, his beloved yet ailing 
wife remained infirm, and dejected he wrote: “The Providence of God 
in regard to the Syrian Mission are [sic] certainly very trying to faith 
and patience,’ ** and with a heavy heart proposed, on 4 August 1842, 
‘the dissolution of the present connexion subsisting between us and 
the American Board.’ **° 

Prior to his resignation from the Board, the Reverend and Mrs Bird, 
who had long been interested in Christian nurture, were together per- 
suaded to edit, partly as a source of income, a new periodical entitled 
The Parent’s Magazine (later The Parent’s Monitor and Y oung People’s 
Friend). It continued an earlier impulse in this area that had found 
expression in the Sabbath School Advocate.’ The first six issues of the 
Birds’ Magazine, beginning September 1840, were printed in Gilman- 


™ Records, under date of 20 August 1839. 
* Item 88. 

*" Item 101. 

™ Item 85. 

™ Item 84. 

“ Item 103. 

™ See p. 396 of first installment. 
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ton, subsequent issues in Concord, 1840-50. Along with a letter to the 
Board of Commissioners of 5 December 1840 (carried personally by 
Governor Badger), Bird sent a specimen issue of the new periodical, 
of which there were 1,300 copies and 600 paid subscribers.” The 
cover of this first issue is shown in Plate VI."* 

In an opening article entitled “Bearing of Parental Fidelity on the 
Millennium,’ Bird connects his missionary vision with his conviction that 
the family belongs to the orders of redemption, rather than solely to 
the orders of fallen creation. In this he anticipated a theme of Horace 
Bushnell’s Christian Nurture (Hartford, Conn., 1847/New York, 
1860). But where Bushnell was later to contend, against the revival- 
ists, that ‘the child is to grow up as a Christian and never know him- 
self as being otherwise,’ Bird held that the family is not only the means 
of creation but also a major means of regeneration. The Christian 
family prepares the child for conversion and Christendom made up of 
families prepares mankind for the millennium. He (and Heman Rood 
in a related article in the Magazine) marvel at the pervasiveness of 
God’s plan for family life, which appears even among the higher 
animals. The home is considered as near to being the terrestrial paradise, 
where parental, filial, and fraternal affections, which are the expression 
of more than common grace, constitute a boundless fountain of solemn 
joy when this resource is opened by parental discernment in prayer. 
Bird in fact regards the Christian family as the principal means of 
achieving the millennium: 

The Son of God shall have the uttermost parts of the earth for his 


sion, and for the space of a thousand years, true piety shall rerelins? sacead 
vail. . . . Every christian is interested to inquire how . . . the millen- 
nium must be introduced. . . . I shall take the ground that this impor- 
tant and interesting period must be hastened forward, to a great extent, by 
training up children in the way they should go. God himself has estab- 
lished the family constitution . . . for the very purpose of bringing chil- 


dren under the instructions and influence of the parent, as a means of their 
salavation.\** 


He points out that most of the saving ordinances and activities of 


“Item 99. Governor Badger, married to a sister of Dr William Cogswell, was 
expecting to stay while in Boston with his brother-in-law, the future president of the 

“* Reproduced from a copy in the Boston Public Library, which possesses the first 
two volumes. 


“ Parent’s Magazine, 1 (1840), 29 and 34; italics mine. 
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the church are directed to adults and stresses the importance of bending 
the twigs before they become tough oaks. He rejoices in the spread 
of sabbath schools but shows that ‘the millennium must be introduced 
principally through the faithful performance of parental duties in the 
family compact which God has ordained.’ In the very first issue of the 
Magazine statistics are printed, assembled from ‘six of the principal 
theological Seminaries of three different denominations,’ showing that 
the bulk of conversions as distinguished from the mere ‘speculative 
belief in Christianity’ cluster around the age of sixteen. 

The third issue of the Magazine carried a report on the Maternal As- 
sociations widely organized by town and parish ‘to diffuse information 
on the subject of Christian education, in those parts of our country 
[locally and distant], where mothers have no stated means of religious 
instruction.’ *° A sample form of a constitution for a Maternal As- 
sociation is printed in the first volume. Among its ten articles is a pro- 
vision for the associational assumption of responsibility for giving 
religious instructon to the children of mothers removed by death and 
a recommendation that each member ‘spend the anniversary of the birth 
of each child in fasting and prayer, with particular reference to that 
child.’ **° 

Bird’s two sons, William and James, had of course by this time 
entered the Academy at Gilmanton. At the anniversary exercises, soon 
after their arrival, they presented as their commencement part a 
dialogue in Arabic.” At the Academy exercises two years later, one of 
the Bird boys and five others entertained, edified, and doubtless in- 
spired the assembled community with another dialogue, on foreign 
missions.‘“* The characters in it were Longman (the pastor), his son 
Brilliant (an agent for the American Board), Copperhead (a rich 


1465 L 43- 

“1, 229. The first Maternal Association appears to have been formed at Portland, 
Maine, in 1815. The first in New Hampshire was organized at New Ipswich in 1817. 
It was considered an institution kindred with, and complementary to, the Sabbath 
School, first developed by Robert Raikes of Gloucester, England. Maternal Associa- 
tions rose up everywhere and were generally interdenominational in spirit; see Par- 
ent’s Magazine, |, 178. Topics of conversation at Maternal meetings with biblical and 
bibliographical references are printed at I, 283-287. 

“19 August 1841 (Varney papers). William Bird later returned to Lebanon to 
become a major figure in the Protestant mission that led to the formation of the 
American University in Beirut. He is twice pictured by Jessup, Fifty-three Years 
in Syria, I, opposite pp. 51 and 363. 

“* 16 August 1843 (Varney papers). 


- 
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farmer), Goodheart (a missionary), and Bassoo (a native convert to 
Christianity). 

The printed programs of the midsummer anniversary parts of the 
students of the Academy and of the Seminary, the major addresses, and 
the speeches of the Theological Rhetorical Society, only a very few 
of which survive in manuscript or in print, quickly evoke the temper 
of the age, the theological climate, and the ministerial concerns. Turn- 
ing from the two youthful Bird contributions to the Academy program, 
we may limit ourselves to a sampling of the titles on the Seminary pro- 
grams (the range of states represented in the student body is also note- 
worthy). On 16 August 1837: Edmund Burt of Paxton (Massachu- 
setts) declaimed on the necessity of revelation, William H. Hayward 
of Boston, on slavery, Horace Wood of New Alstead (New Hamp- 
shire), on the obligation of the Church to evangelize the world, George 
Washington Bourne of Wells (Maine), on seamen, Stephen S. N. 
Greeley of Gilmanton (and later pastor in Gilmanton Iron Works), 
on the danger of undue reliance upon public opinion in the attainment 
of moral results (interestingly, he was later as chaplain to ride with 
General Sheridan from Winchester to Cedar Creek over the im- 
mortalized twenty miles); on 22 August 1838: Carlton Small of Parson- 
field (Maine), on offices of the Holy Spirit, George W. W. Thompson 
of Durham (New Hampshire), on Israelites in the wilderness; on 22 
August 1839: James R. French of Prospect (Maine), on the Christian 
system a system of peace, Timothy Morgan of Northfield (Vermont), 
on the use of miracles, Matthew Kingman of Woburn (Massachusetts), 
on the exegesis of gune in Revelation, 12th chapter (i. e., the Church 
of the Wilderness), Jabez T. Howard of Hamstead (New Hampshire), 
on the prospect of the speedy conversion of the world, Unico H. Seest 
of Amsterdam, Holland, appropriately enough on the obligation of a 
minister to attain correct elocution; on 20 August 1840: Albert Manson 
of St Armands, Lower Canada, on the Scripture law of forbearance, 
Eldridge Knight of Westfield (New York), on the [wilderness] 
temptation of the Saviour; on 19 August 1841: William P. Gale of 
Gilmanton, on the threatening aspect of popery, Jonathan Ayers, Jr, 
of Canterbury (New Hampshire), on moral principles in politics, and 
James T. Hamlin of Moreau (New York), on the fanaticism of the 
nineteenth century." 


“ The Varney papers preserve an undated manuscript composition on the threat 
of Mormonism that may be Hamlin’s piece. Some representative or revealing titles 
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After the anniversary exercises in 1840, the Birds’ new Parent’s 
Magazine noted with joy that six young men, having finished their 
three-year course at the Seminary, were taking ‘their leave to go to 
their field of labor, where Providence shall call them.’* One high ex- 
pectation may be glimpsed in a few lines on the adjoining page, where 
the wants of the world mission are cheerfully calculated: 


For 600,000,000 heathen, are needed at least 100,000,000 bibles, which, with 
the expense of translation, will cost one dollar each. For this number of 
heathen, are needed also 600,000 ministers of the gospel. 


This was exactly 599,994 more than Isaac Bird and his colleagues in 
Gilmanton were producing that year! But Gilmanton was surely in 
the forefront in contributing to the missionary cause. The same page 
of the Magazine shows that in the preceding year Gilmanton with a 
contribution of $239.17 had far outstripped all other towns in the 
County of Strafford (with a total of $773.49) for the work of the 
American Board for Foreign Missions.*™ 

During the anniversary exercises of 1841 Seminary Hall was dedi- 
cated and made ready for use. Prayers were offered by the Reverend 
G. W. Blagden of Boston and by Professor Rood; the principal address 
was by Professor Warner. 

With the completion of the Hall, with the rounding out of a student 
body drawn from New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, 
and New York (plus two foreign students), and with the completion 
of the basic professorial triumvirate in scripture, theology, and rhetoric, 
the Seminary had reached, without anyone’s sensing it of course, the 
climax of its career, graduating ten students in August 1841. 

During the anniversary month Profesor Rood on behalf of the faculty 
organized the Young Ministers Theological Society for faculty, alum- 
ni, and honorary members. An elaborate structure is outlined in its 


after 1841 are “The Nestorian Church,’ ‘Present State of the Jews,’ “The Millennium,’ 
‘Conversion of the Jews’ (the last three titles undoubtedly reflecting the local excite- 
ment over the Millerites and the rise of the Advent Christian Churches out of the 
earlier Freewill Baptists in the region), ‘Luther and the Reformation,’ and ‘The 
Atonement: The Fundamental Doctrine of Christianity.’ The Hoag papers preserve 
one manuscript oration for the Theological Rhetorical Society of 1844: “Truth, Its 
Investigation and Presentation.’ One or two of the anniversary parts after 1844 were 
published in NHR. 

ae 

™ Strafford County at the time was much larger than at present, including what 
‘is now Belknap County. 
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constitution.’ Article VIII may be quoted as a sample of the new 
Society’s ambition: 


It shall be the duty of every Regular member, each year, critically to 
study some portion of the scriptures in their original Languages — fully to 
investigate, at least, four subjects in Theology — to read if possible the 
Biblical Repository, or some respectable Quarterly — to write annually ** 
for some religious periodical — and, in ordinary circumstances, to read or 
declaim aloud, ten minutes, each week day, for the purpose of correct and 
manly elocution. 


In January 1842, to carry some of the ministerial essays, Professor 
Rood began publication of the Biblical Journal (see Plate V1).** With 
agents in Boston, Andover, Saco, and New York City, the editor 
published, to January 1844, articles on a range of biblical, religious, 
and moral topics contributed by professors in Gilmanton, Bangor, and 
Andover, the more substantial commencement parts of Gilmanton 
graduates, and the sermons of Congregational and Presbyterian min- 
isters, especially in New Hampshire. 

Some of the most interesting developments were yet to follow, but 
‘the embarrassed state of the mercantile affairs throughout the country 
in 1841 and 1842 caused a pressure in the financial condition of the 
Seminary and a diminution in the number of students’ ** from which 
the institution was never to recover. Perhaps more than the economic 
basis of the Seminary was being cut from under it. It never won sub- 
stantial and sustained financial backing from the New Hampshire and 
Vermont Congregational associations, although they were the main 
beneficiaries of the recruiting and training centered in Gilmanton. 

The Ladies’ Sewing Society, presided over by Mrs Daniel Lan- 
caster (diligent spouse of the Centre pastor), having already done 
much to aid the cause, faced the new situation undaunted. Taking as 
their model ‘the ladies of Western New-York [who], by a union of 
effort similar to the one we propose, have raised the sum of $15,000 in 


™ A printed copy of the constitution in 15 articles is in the possession of Mrs 
Pearl Brown of Gilmanton. It is the first draft drawn up by Professor Rood for the 
meeting called on 17 August 1841. In the handwriting of Professor Rood are the 
alterations made at this meeting. 

“* ‘Annually’ is substituted in ink for the printed ‘not less than two pieces.’ 

™ Reproduced from a copy in the Congregational Library, Boston. The Andover- 
Harvard Library also has Vol. I (though lacking the covers of the first three is- 
sues), and No. 3 of Vol. Il. 
™ HG, p. 172. 
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aid of a similar Institution in Auburn,’ they sought to safeguard their 
beloved Seminary by sending out 1 January 1842 a circular appeal for 
funds." The trustees proceeded to sell portions of the Seminary lands 
to meet expenses and the professors themselves were constituted agents 
for the raising of funds.**’ The salaries of Professors Rood and Warner 
and Mr Bird were set at first at $600 for the academic and fiscal year 
1841-42; but because of the drop in student enrollment, it was noted 
by the trustees that one of the professorial triumvirate should spend the 
whole of his time raising funds."** The following academic fiscal year, 
1842-43, it was agreed to charge the students one dollar a term for 
room rent, while the two professors signified to the board their willing- 
ness to serve without compensation. 

In an effort to popularize the cause of the Seminary, large detailed 
maps were printed of New Hampshire and Vermont in the form of a 
two-page circular and were hand-tinted to show the influence of 
Gilmanton Seminary alumni in the Congregational parishes of these 
two states and adjacent areas (see Plate 1V).** To underscore the great 
need ‘to build up the waste places of Zion,’ the towns without settled 
Congregational pastors, those only partially served by stated supply, 
and those assisted by Home Missionary funds were indicated in a color 
key. Each town without a Congregational minister as of 1839 was 


doubly lined with red; each town only partially supplied was singly 


™ The Hoag papers preserve the two-page printed circular. 

** Records. 

* Records, under date of 23 November 1841. The Hoag papers preserve the Sub- 
scription Book of the Gilmanton Theological Seminary commenced in December 
1841 and carried by Isaac Bird on his fund-raising trips. The subscription list is 
headed by Governor Badger and includes Isaac Bird and Aaron Warner, all of them 
for a full share at $100 each. 

™ Reproduced from a copy, in NHHS, that has, on the blank page opposite the 
map, a handwritten personal message, dated 13 January 1841, from Isaac Bird to 
the alumnus addressed. Another version of the map, also in NHHS, fills the second 
page with statistics about Congregationalism as of 1839 and reprints testimonials about 
the Seminary already familiar from earlier circulars. 

The map very likely was drawn by Isaac Bird, who had as a missionary been 
much interested in the preparation of maps (see p. 40, above), and printed by Alfred 
Prescott, printer to the Seminary. Note that the longitude is measured ‘East from 
Greenwich.’ Of further interest is the fact that although the chairman of the board 
of trustees of the Seminary had as governor taken a strong stand opposing British 
claims along the northern border (see p. 392 and n. 66 of first installment), the cartog- 
rapher of the Seminary here yields to Canada the territory west of ‘Head of Con- 
necticut R.’ that by the Webster-Ashburton Treaty was soon to be assigned to New 

~ Hampshire. 
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lined with red. Towns doubly lined with blue were assisted by Home 
Missionary Society funds as of 1839. Towns served by Gilmanton 
alumni were colored over with yellow.” 

Another kind of printed circular was sent out and personally signed 
by Professor Warner. It was a well-conceived survey dispatched to the 
alumni with a view to obtaining ‘all the statistics possible in reference 
to the Seminary.’ The original questionnaire and seven replies are 
extant, which frankly reveal the weariness but also some of the lingering 
hopes of those building up the waste places of Zion in the summer of 
1843.'"' Eleven questions had been put by Professor Warner.” The 
salaries as reported ranged from $300 to $450 annually, composed 
variously of voluntary subscriptions among the members of the society, 
tax assessment according to property among the church members, 
grants from the Home Missionary Society, and farm produce. The 
benevolences ranged from almost nothing and $11.50 up to $160, 
partly in kind (mostly clothing sent to the West). One of the alumni 
gave 300 as the enrollment in his sabbath school. The respondents 
varied most in their estimates of the number of conversions achieved 
during their ministry. All agreed on the importance of keeping their 
Gilmanton alma mater going. One respondent, though critical of 
theological schools, felt that a good deal of the curse was taken off by 
having a multiplicity of them, lest all ministers think alike. The need 
for diversity was thus the basis of his rather cool support of Gilmanton! 
On the whole this surviving bundle of replies could not have warmed 


In the reproduction in Plate IV the blue coloring shows up darker than the 
red; i. e., nearest to Gilmanton, Franklin is blue, Gilford is red. The yellow, placed 
right across the name but very faint in the reproduction, occurs as follows: in Maine, 
Sanford and Kittery; in Vermont, Elmore and Worcester; in New Hampshire, Dal- 
ton, Whitefield, Bethlehem, Franconia, Centre Harbor, Wolfeboro, Gilmanton Iron 
Works, Gilmanton Old Parish, Loudon, Farmington, Raymond, Kingston, Manches- 
ter, Milford, Peterboro, Dublin, Nelson, Westmoreland, and Acworth. 

™ The Varney papers preserve the replies of Daniel L. French, ’38, of Nelson, 
Dr Jeremiah Blake, ’38, of Tamworth, William H. Hayward, ’38, of Salem, William 
Page, ’38, of Hudson, Vermont, Jonathan Ayers, ’41, of Loudon, James D. Hills, ’41, 
of Westfield, Vermont, Nathan Howard, ’42, of Andover. 

The questions, verbatim, are: 1) Where settled, who previous pastor, or is the 
church newly organized; 2) When settled or hired; 3) Amount of salary, how paid; 
4) Number of population in your Society; 5) Number of church members; 6) How 
many hopeful converts under your ministry since leaving the Seminary; 7) Additions 
to the church since settled; 8) Number in Bible Class and Sabbath School; 9) How 
much raised for benevolent objects; 10) What was raised previous to your settle- 
ment; 11) Your views on the importance of the Seminary. 
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the cockles of Professor Warner’s heart. One of them, however, closed 
more eloquently than the others, insisting that New Hampshire could 
never be adequately supplied with ministers without the Seminary, and 
expressing the hope that, despite all, Gilmanton would continue to 
‘send out “streams to make glad” the great wastes of the pagan world.’ 
It was written by the Reverend Jeremiah Blake, M.D., of the class of 
1838, for whom Professor Warner had preached the ordination sermon 
at Wolfeboro on 1 November 1838." 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the trustees, the visitors, the ladies 
at their needle, and especially the self-sacrifice of the members of the 
faculty, both Professor Rood and Professor Warner sadly resigned on 
2 November 1843. Rood took up teaching at Haverhill, New Hamp- 
shire."“* The following autumn Warner accepted a call as professor 
of rhetoric at Amherst College. Only Isaac Bird, supported in part by 


personal friends, remained. 


c. Second Phase of the Seminary 1843-1846: President Cogswell 


Into this desperate situation, on 11 January 1844, Dr William Cogs- 
well of Dartmouth College (see Plate IIIc) ,*** with a national reputation 
as educator and with diversified experience in raising large sums for 
educational and cultural purposes, stepped with confidence and with 


the vigor of one who knew much about the ways of educational institu- 
tions. He seems indeed to have felt called of God to take over the presi- 
dency of an institution the future of which — despite his having known 


Printed by Alfred Prescott, Gilmanton, 1839. Andover-Harvard Library has 
a copy. 

™ Here he was principal of the academy till 1853. From this period survives his 
Sermon Delivered at the Funeral of Caleb Webster (Newbury, Vt., 1848). Acting 
pastor in Quechee and Hartland, Vermont, 1853-64, he retired from the active min- 
istry at seventy, settling in Hanover to devote himself to biblical studies and writing. 
At eighty he acquired a mastery of French. He was awarded a D.D. by Middlebury 
College in 1873. In 1880 he moved to the home of his daughter Susan, wife of Francis 
B. Brewer, M.D., of Westfield, New York, where he died 8 June 1882. He was buried 
in Hanover beside his wife, Frances Moody (daughter of Stephen Moody of the 
Gilmanton Seminary board of trustees). Tribute in Westfield Republican, 14 June 
1882; family history in History of Chautauqua County, New York, and Its People, 
ed. John P. Downs and Fenwick Y. Hedly (Boston, 1921), Ill, 525. A typewritten 
obituary from an unidentified newspaper is in the possession of his great-grandson, 
Dr Francis Brewer (cf. n. 79, above), through whose kindness a copy has been 
placed in the Gilmanton Archives. 

*“ Reproduced from Ephraim Orcutt Jameson, The Cogswells in America (Bos- 


“ ton, 1884, plate opposite p. 200). 
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of its fluctuations of fortune from the beginning — seemed to him pro- 
videntially assured. He was convinced that it had a glorious future in 
serving the cause of the Redeemer. He delivered his inaugural address 
in the Centre Congregational Meetinghouse on February 7. 

Had he reached the pinnacle of his career as the head of an institution 
destined to survive into the twentieth century, and yet done no more 
than he did, he would surely have found an honored place in the 
standard histories of American education. As it is, his career at Dart- 
mouth, for example, is disposed of in a few lines in the two-volume 
history of the College. At Gilmanton today he is only a dim memory.’ 

William Cogswell (1787-1850) was born in Atkinson, New Hamp- 
shire, son of Dr William Cogswell *” and Judith Badger Cogswell 
(daughter of General Badger), and an older brother of Francis Cogs- 
well, whom we have already met as a trustee of the Seminary. Prepared 
for college at Atkinson Academy, William entered Dartmouth. He had 
a saving experience and was baptized (somewhat unusually in Con- 
gregational New England) on confession of faith in his junior year, 
joining the church of Atkinson. After graduating in the class of 1811, 
he taught at Atkinson and Hampton Academies for two years, and then 
studied theology with pastors in Hampton (Josiah Webster), New- 
buryport (Dr Daniel Dana), and Salem, Massachusetts (Dr Samuel 
Worcester). In the midst of his studies, partly to regain his health, he 
made a tour of northern New Hampshire under the auspices of the 
Home Missionary Society and at Sandwich gathered a church of 


Cogswell is referred to by Leon B. Richardson, History of Dartmouth College 
(Hanover, N. H., 1932), I, 402, 407. Besides Cogswell’s own numerous writings and 
official reports, we have Daniel Lancaster’s Sermon Delivered April 21, 1850, at the 
Funeral of Rev. William Cogswell, D.D. (Concord, 1850), which is more detailed 
than his accounts in HG, pp. 21 f., and in William B. Sprague, Annals of the American 
Pulpit (New York, 1859), II, 605-608 (with a testimonial from the Reverend Samuel 
G. Brown). The latter account and testimonial are reprinted by Baxter P. Smith, 
The History of Dartmouth College (Boston, 1878), pp. 309-315. The bare curriculum 
vitae is contained in George T. Chapman, Sketches of the Alumni of Dartmouth 
College (Cambridge, Mass., 1867), p. 152. There are three accounts by the Reverend 
Ephraim Orcutt Jameson (who married Cogswell’s elder daughter): Memorial Biog- 
raphies of the New England Historic Genealogical Society, | (Boston, 1880), 237-251; 
The Cogswells in America, pp. 200-204 (cf. n. 165, above); and Sketches of Suc- 
cessful New Hampshire Men, pp. 137-139, with portrait. The core of the early 
material for Jameson’s stately volume The Cogswells was collected by William 
Cogswell, who was also responsible for its plan. 

" Dr Cogswell was chief surgeon in charge of the military hospital at West Point, 
1781-85, before returning to Atkinson to practice. 
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thirteen members, several of them destined to be renowned in their 
day (e. g., the Honorable Paul Wentworth). After returning south 
to complete his theological studies, he was settled for fourteen years as 
pastor over the South Church in Dedham (now Norwood), Massachu- 
setts, guiding his congregation in irenic orthodoxy through the Uni- 
tarian controversy that split the neighboring First Church and Society 
of Dedham in the famous court decision of 1820."* In 1829 he was 
appointed general agent of the American Education Society. Founded 
in 1815 as the American Society for the Education of Pious Youths 
for the Gospel Ministry, it had become a comprehensive organization 
for the promotion of collegiate and theological education. From 1832 
to 1841 Cogswell served as its indefatigable secretary and director, 
raising money, distributing funds, inspecting and encouraging sponsored 
institutions and projects, and writing annual reports, which remain of 
great value as a record of the history of American education.” For his 
work he was awarded the D.D. by Williams College in 1833. It was in 
his capacity as secretary of the Education Society that he had, from 
Boston, as early as 20 April 1836, given his confident endorsement of 
the design of the Gilmanton Seminary, being well acquainted, as he 
wrote, with the high views on ministerial qualifications of the guardians 
and instructors there. The following year, 1837, he became a trustee 
of Andover Theological Seminary. 

Because of the heavy toll of his energies taken by his continual travel 
for the Society, Cogswell was willing to accept the call from his alma 
mater to join the faculty at Dartmouth as professor of history and as 
America’s first professor of “National Education’ (1841-44). A tireless 
and skillful fund raiser, he seems strangely quixotic with respect to 
personal finances. On arrival in Hanover he found that, besides work- 
ing up lectures for a subject new to Dartmouth’s curriculum, he had to 
spend much of his time traveling again in order to raise money for his 
own salary! He not only succeeded in this but he also inspired bene- 
factors to realize his dream of a Northern Academy of Arts and Sciences 
modeled on the learned Academies of Boston and Philadelphia. During 
his brief sojourn he assembled in the Academy quarters in Hanover an 

* At his resignation he published his A Valedictory Discourse, Preached to the 
South Church and Parish in Dedham (Boston, 1830). Earlier he had published a 
Sermon Containing a Brief History of the South Church and Parish (Dedham, 1816). 

* Cogswell wrote the annual reports of the Society and gives a brief account of 


the Society in The New Hampshire Book, ed. Charles J. Fox (Boston, 1842), pp. 
325-327- 
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important library of research materials (over 12,000 volumes and 5,000 
pamphlets) that eventually became a part of the Dartmouth College 
holdings. He prepared the annual reports of the Academy and was 
editor or associate editor of the American Quarterly Register, 1837-41. 

By the time he accepted the call to Gilmanton, he had published a 
number of works, among them Assistant to Family Religion, or Manual 
of Theology and Devotions (Boston, 1827; reprinted 1828, 1836); 
The Christian Philanthropist, or Harbinger of the Millennium (Boston, 
1833; reprinted 1839); The Theological Class Book, Containing a 
System of Divinity, in the Form of Question and Answer, Accompanied 
with Scripture Proofs Designed for the Benefit of Theological Classes, 
and the Higher Classes in Sabbath Schools (Boston, 1831; reprinted 
1832, 1833, 1840, 1842, 1858); Letters to Young Men Preparing for 
the Christian Ministry (Boston, 1837); and Catechism on the Doctrines 
and Duties of Religion.*” 

The strong hand of the educator and organizer with the perspectives 
and convictions of the professional historian is apparent from the very 
beginning in the documentation of his administration as president and 
professor of theology. He at once resolved to publish a twelve-page 
Triennial Catalogue (Gilmanton, 1844; see Plate Vc) and to republish 
in revised form (authorized by the trustees March 21) the Constitution 
and Laws that we have already analyzed above." He set about un- 
doing the loss of the two professors who had suddenly resigned by him- 
self teaching theology to middlers and ecclesiastical history, polity, and 
pastoral duties to seniors, and by taking over the post of librarian from 
Isaac Bird; by transferring Bird from systematic theology to sacred 
literature to replace Rood and elevating him to the rank of professor; 
by appointing the Reverend Charles Tenney, M.A., as instructor in 
sacred rhetoric to replace Warner; and by securing the services of 


*° The last item, the Catechism, is known only from a reference in Jameson’s 
Memorial Biographies; the place and date of publication are unknown. See also the 
sermons listed in n. 168, above. There are at least three other sermons: The Nature 
and Extent of the Atonement (Boston, 1816), A Sermon before the Auxiliary Educa- 
tion Society of Norfolk County (Boston, 1926), and Religious Liberty: A Sermon 
Preached on the Day of the Annual Fast in Massachusetts, April 3, 1828 (Boston, 
1828; reprinted 1831). 

™ P. 5 of the Catalogue, showing the faculty, is reproduced from a copy in the 
Gilmanton Archives. For the Constitution and Laws of 1844 see pp. 27, 29-33, 
above, and Plate Vb. 
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Dr Nahum Wight to reinstate medical instruction, which had lapsed 
with the departure of Dr Crosby.’” 

Charles Tenney (1814-1888) was at the time of his appointment 
the principal of Gilmanton Academy and so remained.’ Born in 
Chester, he had been fitted for college at Hampton Academy and at 
Moor’s Charity School in Hanover and was graduated from Dartmouth 
in 1840, too soon to have benefited from Dr Cogswell’s instruction 
there. He taught at the Academy in Gilmanton 1835-36, at that in 
Sanbornton 1836-37, studied theology at Bangor Theological Semin- 
ary 1837-40, and tutored at Dartmouth in 1840. Before resuming the 
charge of the Academy in Gilmanton, this time with his brother Dan- 
iel, 1841-44, he traveled six months for the restoration of his health. 
On being appointed instructor in sacred rhetoric he was ordained an 
evangelist. 

The professorial triumvirate of the second and very brief phase of 
the Seminary (1843-46) was, then, Cogswell, Bird, Tenney (with 
Dr Wight) in succession to Rood, Bird (instructor only and in theology 
rather than scripture), Warner (with Dr Crosby) of the first phase 
(1835-43). Isaac Bird, the only survivor of the first theological trium- 
virate, was also the only Andover man in the second triumvirate, Cogs- 
well having been privately instructed in theology and Tenney being 
a Bangor graduate. Under the Cogswell administration the Seminary 
might be said to have become also slightly less clerical. Tenney, with- 
out pastoral experience, must have remained primarily concerned with 
the Academy, of which he was principal and from which he gained his 
salary. And Cogswell never forgot his vision of a northern academy 
of arts and sciences. His major Gilmanton publication was the new 
quarterly, the New Hampshire Repository: Devoted to Education, 
Literature and Religion, Vol. 1, No. 1, appearing in October 1845 
(see Plate VI).** It may be contrasted with Bird’s more popular 
Parent’s Magazine and Rood’s bimonthly Biblical Journal put out in 
the earlier phase of the Seminary’s history. The Repository became the 
New-England Historical and Genealogical Register, of which Cogswell 
edited the first volume. Cogswell also organized, in addition to the 


™ For Wight see p. 36 and n. 122, above. 
** HG, pp. 222 f. 
* Reproduced from a copy in the Harvard College Library presented to the Li- 
brary by Cogswell. Both Harvard and NHHS have complete sets of the periodical, 
“ cited here as NHit (cf. n. 33, above). 
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already existing Young Ministers Society and the Theological Rhetori- 
cal Society, a Society of Inquiry.’* 

A new spirit of well-being and promise filled the Seminary. The 
trustees, meeting on 21 March 1844, noted, ‘in view of the smiles of 
the Great Head of the Church, thus far, upon Gilmanton Theological 
Seminary, and the great good which has already been accomplished by 
it, and believing it essential to the prosperity and success of such insti- 
tutions as this, that they possess regular and permanent means of sup- 
port,’ to raise by subscription a permanent endowment for the chair 
of theology and then for the other two professorships, to increase the 
library, and to complete the furnishings of Seminary Hall.’ Isaac 
Bird was inaugurated as the new professor of sacred scripture on July 
11 at the first anniversary exercises under the new presidency.’” The 
library, when Cogswell took over as librarian, replacing Bird, num- 
bered 2,460 bound volumes and 1,224 pamphlets.’” 

Drawing upon his experiences and accumulated knowledge as secre- 
tary of the American Education Society and as a professor of history 
and national education at Dartmouth, the president of Gilmanton 
Seminary issued two printed circulars, 24 June and 10 August 1844,” 
appealing for funds and very impressively comparing the achievements 
and prospects of Gilmanton with the other American seminaries and 
the leading dissenting academies of England, about which he was in 
possession of detailed information. He pointed to the want of uni- 
versity training on the part of all Nonconformist ministers in Britain, 
the small number of annual graduates from British academies, and in 
contrast the high standards that Gilmanton had set for itself. He 
marshaled his facts against the widespread damning of Gilmanton with 
the fain: praise that it accepted a high proportion of theologues with- 
out collegiate training in accommodation to the special needs of New 
Hampshire. He showed that of the thirty-eight American seminaries 
known to him only five had graduated on an average and by percentage 


** The full title of the corresponding organization at Andover was the Society 
of Inquiry Respecting Missions (cf. p. 37, above). NHHS preserves the printed 
Order of Exercises for 10 July 1845, with the name of the Reverend Levi Spaulding 
of New York, who addressed the Society. 

* Records. 

*" An abstract of his address, ‘Sacred Literature,’ was published in the first issue 
of NHR, pp. 24-36. 

** Records, under date of 1 October 1844. 
™ Copies in NHHS. 


- 
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more collegiate theologues than had Gilmanton to date. He also re- 
minded or rather informed the recipients of the circulars that most of 
the older and better known seminaries had similarly suffered fluctua- 
tions of fortune in their first decade.'®° 

Dr Cogswell had come at a salary of only $700. Yet despite all 
efforts at economy, the financial problem of building up a permanent 
fund remained central. The trustees were obliged, on 7 October 1845, 
to accept the resignation of Professor Bird in scripture because of the 
pecuniary embarrassment into which his poor health, enfeebled for 
the past two years, had thrown him." Bird moved to Hartford, Con- 
necticut, where he conducted a family school, 1846-69." Thereupon 
Daniel Lancaster took over Bird’s duties as instructor in Hebrew. 

At the close of the same academic year, which was indeed to be the 
last regular one, the trustees in desperation appointed Lancaster to treat 
for the board with Professor Aaron Warner at Amherst ‘and ascertain 
whether he will return to the Theological Seminary and discharge the 
duties of the Rhetorical Department without holding the Trustees re- 
sponsible for his salary’! *** When this letter and renewed financial 
efforts proved fruitless, Dr Cogswell offered to resign as president and 
professor of theology; and his resignation was accepted. At the same 
time, it was voted to suspend the operations of the Seminary." 


At this black moment, with a small senior class expecting to be grad- 
uated, three members of the board, headed by Daniel Lancaster, re- 
quested the president of the board, former governor William Badger, 
to call an emergency session. Convening 15 May 1846 in the residence 
of Dr Cogswell, the board rescinded their previous vote and reinstated 


™ Cogswell’s knowledge of British and American collegiate and seminary educa- 
tion was based on inquiries he sent out. A letter-book, containing letters, 1836-40, 
from officers of British and American colleges describing their institutions, is pre- 
served in four large manuscript volumes at the Baker Library, Dartmouth. 

According to recent research, the actual number of American seminaries founded 

by 1839, the year Gilmanton laid the cornerstone of its Seminary Hall, was fifty-one. 
See Frank Dixon McCloy, Jr, “The Founding of Protestant Theological Seminaries 
in the United States of America 1784-1840,’ Ph.D. thesis, Harvard 1959, Appendix A. 

™ Professor Bird had, in view of his poor health, agreed as early as 29 June 1844 
to serve as professor for one academic-fiscal year at a salary of $600 supplied by his 
‘particular friends,’ with the understanding that he would be free to resign at any 
time without breach of contract if his enfeebled health so indicated (Records, under 
date of 20 March 1846). Cf. p. 48, above. 

He then removed to Great Barrington, Massachusetts, where he died in 1876. 

™ Records, under date of 30 April 1846. 

™ On 9 May 1846. 
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Cogswell as president and professor of theology to serve gratuitously 
through the anniversary exercises on 16 and 17 July 1846. 


d. Epilogue 1846-1850 


On 22 September 1846 the suspension of instruction at the Seminary 
was formally voted, since nothing had happened in the course of the 
summer to warrant a change in policy; *** and on 12 November 1846 
Dr Cogswell resigned for the last time. 

It was hard for all those who had so long labored in the good cause to 
believe that the beautiful Seminary Hall *** would no longer be occupied 
by candidates for the ministry and that the fine-toned bell on its lawn, 
given by the alumni and fenced about by the students, would no longer 
be calling fresh generations of seminarians to class. The last action of 
the board, 31 January 1849, was to salvage something of the great de- 
sign of the Seminary to the extent of sanctioning the continuance of 
theological instruction by the professors without compensation and in 
the measure that their strength and other commitments permitted and 
of keeping the Hall open to students on the same basis as before, that is, 
as residents for a dollar a year and with an excellent library for private 
study. 

How much there was of this informal instruction under the final 
professorial triumvirate of Cogswell, Lancaster, and Tenney, during 
what may be termed the epilogue of the story of the Seminary, 1846- 
50, the many blank pages in the last third of the first and only volume of 
the Records bear merely negative witness. Lancaster closed his labors 
in Gilmanton in 1852, leaving for diverse appointments in Concord, 
Middletown (New York), and New York City.” Tenney listed him- 


“* By the same meeting it was voted that Daniel Lancaster should serve as librarian 
and custodian of the museum. An announcement of the sad decision and a descrip- 
tion of the state of the Seminary were published in the Congregational Journal, the 
Boston Recorder, and the New England Puritan. 

™ On 19 December 1848 the trustees transferred the Hall and grounds to the 
Academy for debts incurred on condition that it might be repossessed by the theo- 
logical faculty if the situation should alter. For some time the Hall was occupied by 
the young ladies enrolled in the Academy. Later it was used as the Mountain View 
Hotel. It burned down in 1893. Cf. nn. 33 and 112, above. 

“In Concord he was chaplain of the legislature and the insane asylum, served as 
principal of a finishing school, and edited the New Hampshire Phoenix, a weekly 
temperance paper. In Middletown, 1855-59, he was minister of the Congregational 
Church, visitor of the local Walkill Academy, and promoter of and speaker at the 
Middletown Lyceum. Before his arrival the First Church had been rent by a power- 
ful presbyterianizing faction, which in the heat of battle contrived the burning of the 
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self in the Bangor Seminary alumni records as a professor of sacred 
rhetoric at Gilmanton Seminary until 1853.’** Dr Cogswell regularly 
preached at the First Church (Smith Meetinghouse) in Gilmanton until 
his death.** He once considered a call to the church in Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, but decided to stay on in Gilmanton. 

Cogswell’s only son, William Strong, a brilliant student at Dart- 
mouth, died of tuberculosis 6 April 1848.’ Striken by this grievous 
blow and many other disappointments, never doubting, however, the 
providence of God, Dr Cogswell continued to feel that, though the 
Seminary was evidently not immediately useful in the divine plan, it 
would again arise. It is clear, however, that by the end of his ministry 
he had moved rather far from the eschatological mood of such an asso- 
ciate as Isaac Bird. No longer sustained or motivated by the earlier 
evangelical conviction that the millennium (compare his own Har- 
binger of the Millennium of 1833) would be necessarily ushered in by 
the planting of seminaries in the wilderness and the dispatching of mis- 
sionaries to the wastelands of the pagan world, he spent his last years in 
historical and genealogical research and editing. 

The divines of the Windsor Convention of 1812 had likewise studied 
history, but they had scrutinized it with eyes sharpened by the Seer of 
Revelation and the Second Isaiah, confident in their own comparable 
commission to proclaim the gospel and to prophesy the imminence of 
the End. Cogswell, with a sober grasp of general and local history, was 
conscious only of the end of an era. The first railroads in the state 
(Lowell-Nashua-Concord) were chartered in the spring of the year 
the Seminary was founded (June 1835), and the first spur of the Boston 


old meetinghouse by ruffians. Under his ministry there took place, in 1858, a notable 
revival in the form of a union prayer meeting held every weekday noon for a period 
of two months. According to his own testimony, Lancaster published a history of 
this church from its founding in 1785. Despite his labors, he is barely noticed in 
Frank B. Williams’ Middletown, a Biography (Middletown, 1928), p. 199. In New 
York City he was variously engaged in the City Mission and as principal of the 
South Side Institute, in Avondale, Staten Island. An account of his activities from 
1852 is contained in the ‘Autograph History of Gilmanton.’ He died in New York 
City 28 May 1880 (The Congregational Year-Book, Boston, 1881, pp. 27-28). 

* Cf. Obituary Record of the Graduates of Dartmouth College . . . 1889 (Hano- 
ver, 1889), p. 4. He left Gilmanton to preach in Plaistow, 1853-58; he was pastor in 
Biddeford, Maine, 1858-71, and Chester, New Hampshire, from 1871 till his death, 
29 October 1888 (The Congregational Year-Book, Boston, 1889, pp. 39-40). 

™” Lawrence, New Hampshire Churches, p. 494. 

See Daniel Lancaster, Sermon Preached April 9, 1848, at the Funeral of Wil- 

- liam Strong Cogswell (Meredith Bridge, N. H., 1848). 
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and Maine Railroad (Haverhill-Exeter, opened in 1849) penetrated 
the state the year before his death. Railroads had it in their power to 
make large towns larger and to draw off the economic and eventually 
the cultural strength of the towns not favored." No longer could 
every town aspire to be an Athens with its Academy, a suburb of Zion 
with its School of the Prophets or seminary. 

Dr Cogswell suffered a heart attack in January 1850, and preached 
his last sermon that winter, after rallying from this first stroke. He had 
been working on over three hundred pages of galley proofs of Volume 
VI of the Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society, of 
which he was editor,” when, on 18 April 1850, he died serenely amid 
the prayers and farewells of loved ones, including his aged mother and 
Daniel Lancaster. In his dying moments he told Lancaster that he 
had never doubted the wisdom of his coming to Gilmanton and ex- 
pressed at the very end his conviction that the great enterprise of so 
many devout and self-sacrificing professors, benefactors, and guardians 
would surely be resumed soon and that the temporary suspension in 
the building up of the wastes of Zion must have been foreseen and 
willed by God for a reason consonant with his inscrutable purpose. His 
last words were the rapturous “Thank God, I triumph!’*” 

His tombstone and that of his colleague the pastor of the Centre 
Church, the simple stones of his wife and son, of the steadfast president 


™ Something of this interpretation is suggested by Gilmanton-born Professor Ed- 
win David Sanborn of Dartmouth in ‘Social Changes in New Hampshire during the 
Past Century,’ Granite Montbly, 1 (1877-78), 170-176. 

™ Volume VI of the Collections (Concord, 1850) contains Dr Cogswell’s ‘History 
of Atkinson,’ pp. 56-79. 

* Daniel Lancaster, Sermon Delivered . . . at the Funeral of Rev. William Cogs- 
well, p. 17; Jameson, The Cogswells, p. 202. 


™ It is appropriate to quote here a portion of a long poem composed by Dr Cogs- 
well after the burial of his only son, William: 


In a few quick years, 
Our names, engraved upon the silent slab, 
Will be, perhaps, the last remaining — 
That time once saw us, and his sickle waved 
Above our being. When the twilight glows, 
Visit some sleeper i in his churchyard rest, 
And tell me if ‘tis so. The mighty spell 
Of our devotion — life — will soon dissolve; 
And the cold current of forgetfulness 
Roll on our hearts, — from their riven cells 
Death drags his stru victim. Youth, beware! 
Thy spirit is immo: other not 
The convenily flame & kindles in thy breast; 
But cherish as a rich, eternal gift 
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of his board of trustees and sometime governor, of old General Badger, 
of Gilmanton’s first pastor Dr Isaac Smith, and of several other col- 
leagues and predecessors in a great design for the ministry of Christ in 
northern New England may be seen today as one looks out to the blue 
Belknap Range over second-growth forest and overgrown farms from 
the high cemetery next the abandoned Smith Meetinghouse. Here 
Gilmantonians forgather once a year, in mid-August, during Old Home 
Week, and pay quiet tribute to them.’*° 

Their great design was part of a larger epic. Other episodes are by 
reason of the vagaries of national history better known. An essay that 
momentarily evokes their memory and their vision has been erected, 
so to speak, as a secondary marker to be seen against the background 
of the larger ranges in the long history of the never-ending task of 
keeping in check the moral and spiritual wilderness, along the frontier 
of which man precariously maintains his hold upon the life that God 
created and called good. 

Gerorce H. Wittiams 


The love which God himself has breathed in thee: 

So mayst thou die in ce, and leave a name 

Beloved and wept, as William’s is by all. 
From the Boston Recorder, 12 May 1848; here given as reprinted by Jameson, The 
Cogswells, p. 202. 

** Gilmanton claims to be the first town in New England to have celebrated Old 
Home Week as an occasion for bringing back for a season of reunion and recollec- 
tion the emigrants to the West and the big cities. The festivities of Old Home Week 
still take place at just the same time of the summer as the Academy and Seminary ex- 
hibition of long ago, the last faint impulse from them extending into our own time. 
New Hampshire citizens may look with wistful pride to an important episode in the 
cultural history of their state; and Christians, particularly Congregationalists, may 
be moved to repossess the Gilmanton tradition, even in the absence of the Seminary 
Hall and its well mounted library, and implement in a more modest way, perhaps in 
annual institutes for the rural and the lay ministry, the great design of Gilmantonians 
of an earlier day. 













Charley Longfellow Goes to War 


I 


N Saturday morning, 14 March 1863, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow received a letter he had been anxiously expect- 

ing. Four days before, his son Charley, a restless and im- 

petuous youth of eighteen, had left the old Craigie House 

on Brattle Street and without so much as a hint of farewell had disap- 
peared from sight. Although he had heard nothing from the boy in the 
interval — a silence that quite naturally produced worry and frustra- 
tion — Longfellow suspected the reason for the flight and consequently 
had not lost his head to visions of elopement, accident, or foul play. 


Now, as he read the letter, postmarked from Portland, he must have 
felt both exasperation and relief. 


Dear Papa 

You know for how long a time I have been wanting to go to the war I have 
tried hard to resist the temptation of going without your leave but I cannot 
any longer, I feel it to be my first duty to do what I can for my country 
and I would willingly lay down my life for it if it would be of any good 
God bless you all. 

Yours affectionately 
Charley." 


Longfellow’s first reaction was to get his son back, the sooner the 
better. But how was this to be done? The only clue to Charley’s 
whereabouts was the postmark of his letter. With this to go on, Long- 
fellow wrote immediately to his sister Anne Pierce, who was living out 
her widowhood in Portland in the Longfellow family mansion on 
Congress Street. ‘The troubles in the family are not all over yet!’ he 


* Reproduced as Plate I. 

Unless otherwise noted, the manuscript letters, journals, documents, and miscel- 
laneous material used in the preparation of this article are the property of the Long- 
fellow Trust, placed on permanent deposit in the Harvard College Library. Permis- 
sion has been granted by the Trustees for all quotation and reproduction, including 
Plates I-IV, appearing herewith. : 

Omissions, in the case of manuscripts quoted in part, are marked with ellipses. 
Original spellings and inadvertencies, as well as grammatical and stylistic peculiarities, 
have been retained. Information not specifically quoted but interwoven into the 
narrative has been derived from this same body of manuscript material. 
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began. “Last Tuesday Charley disappeared, and nothing has been heard 
of him till this morning . . . He is under a strange delusion; and I 
hope he will think better of j it and come back. He is altogether too 
young to go into the army.’ On the assumption that Charley, to cover 
his escape, had sent his letter to a friend named George Rand to be 
posted in Portland, Longfellow decided to try reaching his boy through 
this intermediary. ‘Please give the enclosed note of mine to Charley 
to Rand,’ he concluded. ‘He is evidently in the secret, and will know 
where to find him.’* The note to his son he composed with deliberate 
care, balancing admonition with an appeal to reason and denying him- 
self the luxury of a peremptory command. 


Camb. March 14 


1863. 
My Dear Charley, 


Your letter this morning did not surprise me very much, as I thought it 
probable you had gone on some such mad-cap expedition. Still you have 
done very wrong; and I hope you will so see it and come home again at once. 

Your motive is a noble one; but you are too precipitate. I have always 
thought you, and still think you, too young to go into the arm y: It can be 
no reproach to you, and no disgrace, to wait a little longer; though I can 
very well understand your impatience. 


As soon as you receive this, let me know where you are, and what you 
have done, and are doing. 


All join in much love to you. I have not yet told anyone of your doings, 


but have said only that you are in Portland, that being the Post-mark on 
your letter. 


Ever affectionately 
H. W. L. 


Longfellow presumably spent Sunday, March 15th —a ‘gloomy, 
dreary day,’ as he described it in his journal —in lugubrious reflections 
on ‘the trouble in the family.’ For eighteen years, ever since his mar- 
riage to Fanny Appleton in 1843, he had sailed, outwardly at least, on 
placid seas. Evangeline and Hiawatha and the Courtship of Miles 
Standish had earned him an international reputation; Fanny, daughter 
of the prominent merchant Nathan Appleton, had contributed security 
and social prestige; and his five children had provided pleasure and 
paternal pride. Then, not two years before, while sealing an envelope 
with hot wax, Fanny had somehow set fire to the light summer dress 
she was wearing, and despite her husband’s desperate attempts to smoth- 


* Letter dated 14 March 1863. 
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er the blaze, had been mortally burned. Longfellow, seriously burned 
himself about the face and hands, was overwhelmed by the tragedy 
and, it is safe to say, had not yet fully recovered his emotional equi- 
librium. 

Before this, various family problems disturbed his peace of mind. 
The most distressing one concerned his brother Stephen who, in a 
prodigal waste of his talents, abandoned his family and drank himself 
to an early death, leaving a namesake who seemed determined to fol- 
low in his father’s footsteps. The latter’s irresponsibilities caused Long- 
fellow almost ceaseless concern until the Union Army assumed the 
burden of directing his wayward enthusiasms. 

And then there was Charley himself. A personable, energetic, if 
somewhat erratic youth, he had inherited little of his father’s pensive 
cast and none of his ambition for literary fame. One of his earliest pre- 
served letters, crudely printed and without date, reveals a precocious 
interest in soldiering: ‘My dear Sant Claus will you please bring me-a- 
soldier cap-and-a-cart-ridge box with a sil-ver-eagle-on it-and a 
sword and a hel-met from Charles A Longfellow.’ As a child he wor- 
ried his parents with tantrums, temerity, and a genius for misadventure. 
In 1856 he earned from his family the title of the ‘Enfant Terrible’ 
when he shot off his left thumb with a new shotgun and then narrowly 
escaped drowning at Nahant. Later, he displayed more interest in girls 
than in Harvard. In short, his running off to war was completely in 
character. His father, who loved his son but who had worried over 
him for years, was not, by his own admission, very much surprised. 

On Monday, March 17th, the runaway’s story began to unfold. As 
Longfellow had surmised, Charley’s letter from Portland merely cov- 
ered his retreat southward. On the day after his disappearance he had 
presented himself, in Washington, to Captain W. H. McCartney, the 
commander of Battery A, 1st Massachusetts Artillery. McCartney 
recognized the boy, took him into a kind of protective custody, and 
then, the next day, dispatched an oddly punctuated letter to his father. 

Camp Batty “A” Massacts 
Brooks Div 6 Army Corps 


March 12th 1863. 
To 


a W Longfellow Esq. 
ir: 

Yesterday in coming from Philadelphia to this camp. I was met by 

your Son: who desired to enlist in my Battery. I knew him by sight; and 
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being as you may well suppose somewhat surprised; I began to question 
him — I ascertained that he was both clandestinely absent from his home, 
and very determined to enlist as a private Soldier. Indeed I learned that 
he had actually applied to be recieved in the Regular Infantry but had been 
rejected on account of the loss of a thumb. I did not consider him the 
proper person to enlist — as he was evidently intending — Then for the 
purpose of retaining him and in order to prevent his enlisting elsewhere 
I promised him to recieve him as a recruit. I took him into my Hotel, and 
brought [him] down here this PM. He has made me promise to enlist him 
tomorrow, under pain if I don’t that he will go elsewhere; and where he 
is not known, and enlist. My object in _—s you Sir —is to inform you; 
that I shall endeavor to make him suppose; that he is enlisted lawfully — 
and so to keep him here: until I shall be advised by you in the matter. He 
is very shrewd. So much so, that I was utterly unable to advise you last 
night, in Washington, of his whereabouts. So constantly did he look after 
me. I beg leave to add Sir that I have taken these steps both on account of 
the respect; which I entertain for his family, and for his own sake. 
I am Sir 
with much respect 
W H McCartney 
Capt Comdg — 

I have to beg as a favor, that he may not know: that you recieve this 

information from me — 


McCartney — 


When he received this letter, Longfellow gave up any notion that 
he could retrieve Charley from his ‘mad-cap expedition.’ Instead, he 
began to dramatize the boy’s situation, despite the fact that McCartney’s 
battery was safely bivouacked beyond the range of Confederate guns. 
‘A letter from Capt. McCartney of Battery A. Mass. Artillery, says 
Charley is with him, on the Rap[p]ahannock!’ he wrote in his journal 
on March 16th. ‘I shall not send for him. He is where he wants to be, 
in the midst of it all. Gen. Hooker is a fighting General; and will soon 
be moving.’ 

As pride dulled the edge of his anxiety, it also sharpened Longfellow’s 
desire to see his son made an officer. The boy had no particular quali- 
fications for a lieutenancy beyond enthusiasm; he had, however, a name, 
social position, and influential friends, and a commission seemed no 
impossible achievement. Longfellow quickly conceded that he could 
not stop Charley’s enlistment — on the 17th he wrote McCartney to 
proceed with the ceremony — but he summoned up arguments at the 
same time against the desirability of his boy’s remaining a private 
soldier. As a matter of fact, on the day after receiving McCartney’s 
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letter, he made his first move to rescue Charley from Battery A. In a 
letter to Senator Charles Sumner — a devoted friend and chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations — he reviewed the case, 
asked for advice, and proposed a course of action. 


Camb. March 17. 
Private. 1863. 


My Dear Sumner, 


You will be surprized, and not surprized, to hear that Charley has 
joined the Army; and is now in Washington! As I would not give my 
consent, he went without it, as [Samuel Gridley] Howe did in the days 
of the Greek Revolution. 

He is at 
“Camp. Battery A. Mass. Artillery. Brooks Div. 6 Army Corps,” 

and as he has so very decided a taste for this kind of life, I think it would 
be unwise to recall him by any coercive means. 


He has applied to Capt. W. H. M‘Cartney for enlistment; who will take 
good care of him till he hears from me 

Now what is the best thing to be done? If you could see Capt. M°Cart- 
ney, either by going to Camp or by asking him to call on you, when in 
town, that would seem to be the first step. If he stays, I want him to stay 
as an officer, if possible. 


Ever truly 
H. W.L. 


Upon receiving this letter, Sumner immediately dispatched a mes- 
sage to Charley, suggesting that he call on him in Washington. But the 
Senator, a sober man with a restricted knowledge of adolescent pride 
and prejudice, apparently did not phrase his message discreetly enough. 
After little more than a week in camp, Charley felt like a veteran and 
enjoyed, in consequence, a notable delusion of indispensability. Besides, 
he may have suspected a plot to lure him away from his new friends 
and back to Cambridge. In any event, on March 21st he sent the Senator 
a polite but firm note. ‘I should be most happy to call on you in Wash- 
ington,’ he wrote, ‘but I mean to stick by my battery until the war is 
over or my three years are out.’ ‘Besides,’ he added in a postscript, ‘our 
camp is so far from Washington that I could not get a long enough 
leave.’ 

In the meantime, presumably in response to a letter from Longfellow, 
Dr Edward B. Dalton, a friend of the family and now the medical in- 
spector of the 6th Army Corps, paid Charley a surprise visit in camp 
and reported the event in a long letter dated March 22nd. ‘He was 
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glad to hear from you,’ he wrote, ‘sent his love, & says he is as happy 
as a lark all day long — likes his captain, thinks himself very fortunate 
in getting into this Battery, & says he is “the luckiest bird round’, & 
would not go back again for anything —’. Dalton promised to look 
after the boy and to attend to him personally if he became sick. ‘How- 
ever,’ he assured Longfellow, ‘they are encamped on a good ground, 
and there is no especial danger.’ 

On March 17th Longfellow had written another letter to his son (this 
letter is lost) in which he presumably took a less severe attitude toward 
his boy’s escapade and assured him that he would not insist on his re- 
turning home. This was the letter Dr Dalton referred to and the one 
that certainly contributed to Charley’s fine spirits. The young soldier 
was unaware, of course, that McCartney had not enrolled him prop- 
erly — the Captain did not receive Longfellow’s permission to enlist 
Charley until March 31st and until that date held him as an unofficial 
recruit — or that his family did not really approve of his remaining 
with the Battery. Consequently, his first letter home, written with a 
characteristic disregard for the laws of punctuation, bubbled with 
enthusiasm for his new career as he enjoyed the illusion of his being 
allowed to continue it. 


White Oak church 

' Va. 
Mar 21* 
63 

Dear Papa 

I have just got in from guard duty and hasten to answer your letter which 
I received yesturday. You dont know how glad I am to hear that you wont 
make me come back. I would not back out now for anything in the world. 

I am in the best Mass. Battery out and our captain is a up top soldier, and 
the men say he is a stunner in a fight. the Battery is a light 12 pounder 
one of brass Napolean guns. 

We are all living in little huts which are very comfortable in the house 
with me is the Sergeant and a corporal of my detachment and a queer, 
good natured little fellow from Jamaca Plain, who was all ready to go to 
college but went to the war instead. I never saw a soul in this Battery 
before I arrived here. 

You tell me in your letter to call on Mr. Sumner when I go to Washing- 
ton; I have no idea of going to Washington and hope not to go there untill 
the war is over. 

I had a staring old ride of four hours bare backed the other day going 
for grain with the rest of the Battery to Belle Plain landing the road is so 
bad we have to carry the grain in front of us on the horse we have some 
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pretty steep hills to climb and go down and a fellow has to hang on to his 
bag of oats like a good one to stop being either pulled of with it or pushed 
off. 
The first horse I curried will remember me as long as he lives I think, as 
I scratched off the skin in six or seven places. we go out and drill when- 
ever the weather is good enough as it has snowed two or three times since 
I have been here that is not very often. 

If I had taken my pick of our whole army I dont think I could have 
joined anything more to my idea than this Battery. 

with a great deal of love to you all 


I remain 
yours affec” 
Charley 


PS. 

Please send me my indian rubber coat my largest pair of lace up brogans, 
a cupple of cents worth of common matches and any thing in the preserve 
line you think of. put the rubber coat and shoes in the bottom and fasten 
the box up as tight as you can as every box received in the Battery lately 
has been broken open and half the things taken out. direct Battery A. 1st 
Mass. Artillery Capt Mc. Cartney Washington D.C. 

Brooks’s Div. 


send me the Boston Journal sometimes 


In Cambridge, meanwhile, Longfellow must have found it difficult 
to concentrate on his current literary project, the translation of Dante. 
He trusted Sumner to do what he could for Charley, but he also knew 
that the Senator had more important problems than obtaining com- 
missions for the runaway sons of his personal friends. This determined 
him to explore the possibility of securing a commission through the 
Governor. As his intermediary in this attempt he chose his good friend 
and publisher, James T. Fields, the editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 


Private. 


Camb. March 21 
1863. 
My Dear Fields, 

I started this morning to come in to town to see you on some par- 
ticular business; but on the way I met a military funeral and it has quite 
upset me. So I write instead. 

What I want you to do for me is to see Gov. Andrew, to-day if you can, 
and ascertain if it is possible to get a commission of any kind for Charley. 
He has enlisted as a private in Battery A. Mass. Artillery, under Capt. 
McCartney, and is now with the army on the Rappahannock. 
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If he could get a Lieutenancy in that Corps, I should be gratified. 
Hoping to see you soon, 
Ever Yours 
H.W. L. 


P.S. If the Governor is inaccessible, his Secretary M' [Albert G.] 
Brown[e, Jr] could probably tell you what the chances of success are.* 


Two days after enlisting Fields in the cause, Longfellow received 
good news in a telegram from Potomac Creek, Virginia. The telegram, 
from Lieutenant Colonel Greely S. Curtis of the 1st Massachusetts 
Cavalry, read as follows: ‘Col [Horace Binney] Sargent recommends 
Charles Longfellow for commission today.’ Charley himself, in a letter 
dated March 24th, explained what had happened. ‘Dear Papa,’ he wrote, 
‘the day before yesterday I had a call from Lieut. Col. Curtis and he 
said he had come to offer me a commission in his cavalry. . . . Yester- 
day I rode over to the camp of the 15t and was introduced to the Colo- 
nel, he said he would write to Boston for my commission that afternoon 
(Monday) so now that Col Sergeant has recommended me I suppose 
I shall get it.’ Although he had only the vaguest notion of what was 
afoot when he read this telegram — he did not know, for example, that 
Colonel Sargent was recommending a cavalry commission — Long- 
fellow sat down immediately to discharge Fields from the obligation 
he had put upon him. 


Private. 


Camb. March 23 
1863 
My Dear Fields, 

I have a telegram from the Potomac to-night saying that Col. Sargent 
has nominated Charley for promotion already, so we need do nothing 
about it. He seems to be making his way rapidly, which is better than to 
have it made for him. I only hope he will stick to the Artillery. 

I have a weakness for the Artillery, of the longest range; so as to keep 
as far from the enemy as possible. But I am afraid that Charley has not so 
much prudence as I have. 

I am sorry I troubled you about the matter at all. Let the Governor rest 
in peace. He must be worried out of his life. That is one reason why I did 
not want to call upon him. I thought you might possibly see him informally, 
in the street, or of an evening. 


* Original in the Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, California (HM FI 
4985); transcribed with the permission of the Library, as are also Longfellow’s letters 
to Fields of 23 March and 20 April 1863 (see notes 4 and 12, below). 
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Dante goes on at the rate of a Canto a day; and will soon be finished. 
Yours ever 


H. W. L.* 


It seems doubtful that Longfellow really believed, as he implied to 
Fields, that Charley was advancing entirely on his own. Nevertheless, 
one cannot say with absolute certainty who was directly responsible 
for the visit of Lieutenant Colonel Curtis. There is, however, one 
interesting speculation. Curtis, a Bostonian, was engaged to Hatty 
Appleton, the daughter of Nathan Appleton by his second marriage 
(and consequently Charley’s ‘half-aunt,’ although only three years 
older than he). The two were married on 17 November 1863. It is 
not illogical to suppose, therefore, that Hatty put her fiancé to work 
in her nephew’s behalf. Charley himself assumed an influence through 
this connection. ‘I suspect that my dear little “aunty” is at the bottom 
of this commission,’ he wrote in his letter of March 24th. ‘It is just 
like her.’ Hatty’s interest in Charley’s career is verified by her note of 
March 25th to Longfellow on the subject of Curtis’ telegram. 


Dear brother ere 
i 


Now that I think the matter over I am quite convinced that Mr. Curtis 
sent you that message, so that you might have authority for making im- 
mediate application to the Governor for the Commission I am sure such an 
application is necessary —I think you do not fully appreciate the advan- 
tages of the chance. Of course however kind Capt. McCartney may be, 
Charley must associate with the other privates — | happened to know one 
of the privates in that ‘battery, a common uneducated, lazy half tip 
fellow. That particular man is dead now but if he is a fair sample of his 
comrades, I am sure you would not like Charley to be with them. 

In the other case his companions would be gentlemen as well as friends. 
As for Charley’s not being fitted to be a cavalry officer, I should think a 
boy of his age could learn his duties in cavalry as quickly as in artillery. 
Even though Charley seems very well satisfied with his present position it 
certainly does not ra fn that it is the best place for him. 

Yours very truly 


Harriot Appleton 
Wednesday evening. 


If Harriot Appleton’s role in this maneuvering is only suspect, Sen- 
ator Sumner’s is obvious. He had been in touch with Charley and with 
Captain McCartney, and he had persuaded Longfellow not to take 
precipitate action, apparently in the knowledge that his son would be 


‘ Original in the Henry E. Huntington Library (HM FI 4986); see note 3, above. 
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provided for. Whether he actually arranged for the commission or 
urged it strongly on the proper authorities — it came ultimately from 
Governor Andrew — is not clear. Longfellow gave him credit for it, 
however, and thanked him in a letter written on the day after the Curtis 
telegram. 


Camb. March 24 
1863. 
My Dear Sumner 


This morning I have only time to thank you for your kindness and the 
truly Sumnerian energy with which you have managed Charley’s affair. 


[Edwin] Stanton, [Parke] Godwin and yourself have reconciled me to the 
misadventure. 


A telegram from the army of the Potomac last night informs me, that he 
has already been nominated for a commission by Col. Sargent; and I ex- 
pect to hear next week that he is a Brigadier General! 

How strange it would be if I should turn out to be the father of an old 
Bliicher or Grand Condé; and if your peaceful skin should have been the 
Zisca’s drum of a great revolution, in which Slavery went down forever! 

I return [Francis] Lieber’s note, endorsing it fully, and twice over.® 

How truly noble your position is! Think of that when you are sad, and 


it may comfort you. 
y y Ever Yours 


H. W. L. 

While Charley waited for his commission, he continued his unofficial 
duties with Battery A. Captain McCartney, impressed by his unex- 
pected association with Longfellow, Senator Sumner, and the senior 
officers of the 1st Massachusetts Cavalry, played the role of Charley’s 
guardian with some enthusiasm. ‘I have instructed one of my Sergt’s, 
to drill him in the Lake exercise, which he acquires rapidly,’ he wrote 
to Sumner in an undated letter. ‘He is also devoting as much time as 
possible: to the practical duties attending the care and general man- 
agements of horses, without which, no one can be a good Cavalary 
officer.’ Charley himself, in a letter dated March 28th, described his 
experiences and his duties with less solemnity. 


White Oak Church Va. 
Mar 28th 


/63 
Dear Papa 
I should write oftener, but it is hard to find a chance as there is scarcely a 
minute in the day when there is not a lot of fellows er a gab in our 
tent as it is a pretty large one and they drop in and out all the tme. Now 


* This note is unrecovered. 
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I will give you my duties. we are woke up in the morning a little before six 
by the beastly bugle, and all make a rush to the park where the roll is called, 
we then clean the stable as it is called, but which is nothing but a lot of 
horses tied to a cloaths line out in the mud, after cleaning off & feeding the 
horses we try to get a little fire going in our tents, which if we are the 
lucky owners of some wood is easy enough, but as every stick of wood we 
burn has to be brought on our backs half a mile so we dont always get it. 
The bugle sounds the breakfast call about seven, one of our detachment 
goes for the coffee and pork which is ladled out to us we each take a chunk 
of pork in our fist a loaf of bread in the other and our coffee between our 
legs and then peg in, after breakfast we ride the horses off to water bare 
backed which is first rate fun if it is not raining which it does quite often 
here. at noon we clean up and feed the horses again and also in the evening, 
taps are sounded at eight when we all turn in. While I am writing there 
is a tremendous nigger discussion going on in the tent, little Kempton® is 
standing three other fellows he sticks up for them. 


Despite the regularity of the ‘beastly’ bugle calls, Charley did not 
find life in Battery A monotonous. Just across the Rappahannock he 
could see the Confederate camp, observed each day by Federal balloons 
and suggesting always the imminence of battle. In his tent he listened, 
perhaps with a Bostonian detachment, to the heated arguments of his 
battery mates, not only on the ‘niggers’ but also on the soldierly sub- 
jects of women and Johnny Reb. Nor were his duties always so routine 
that he could not describe them with amusement. “Yesturday morning 
[he wrote on the 28th] I with some three other fellow mourners were 
called upon to perform the melancholly duties of grave diggers, we 
followed the corpse to the grave to the sound of slow music made by 
one of our number after digging a good hole we tiped our lamented 
friend in and covered him up after a few appropriate remarks by the 
chaplain a (blaguard) we returned to our desolate homes our “cherished 
friend” died of a “tummy ache” in the night he was one of our best 
horses.’ 

Shortly before he left Battery A, Charley sat for a tintype in his first 
uniform. The result, inscribed on the back, in his own hand, as taken 
at White Oak Church, 30 March 1863, is shown in Plate II. 

In Cambridge, Longfellow busied himself with collecting the clothes 
and equipment needed by a young lieutenant of cavalry. A sheet en- 
titled ‘Wanted,’ in the hand of Lieutenant Colonel Curtis, served as his 
checklist. 


* Presumably the ‘queer good natured little fellow from Jamaca Plain’ mentioned 
in Charley’s letter of March 21st. 
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A good young horse, not white, short backed, quick & meant for work not 
show -—a servant who must be young & used to horses—a McLellan 
saddle & a bridle with good saddle blanket — A large nose bag & bright 
steel curb chain (not a blue one) curry comb & brush blacking brush & 
blacking — grease for boots (small quantity ) — 

Uniform sack coat rather short, dark blue, thickish-military waistcoat — 
pair of embroidered cross sabres for cap— 2™ Lieut’s shoulder stra 
(Cavalry as well as Cavalry buttons on uniform) a good sword belt — six 
inch Colts revolver & pistol holster to go on belt — sponge, 3 towels soap 
box, tooth brush case & hair brush & comb — big knife pocket for all sorts 
of uses — 

large rubber blanket — and a large strong leather travelling bag to put 


things in — the baggage of officers is carried on the back of mules so a 
trunk is out of place — 


a large & long light blue overcoat —. . . 

pair of spurs — 

Baker, Court St. is the best man for saddlery & leather work — pistol 
ammunition — 3 volumes of Cavalry tactics — 


On April 1st, just as McCartney was about to enlist him officially 
in Battery A, Charley received the news that his commission had been 
granted. He moved immediately to the 1st Cavalry’s camp at Potomac 
Creek, Virginia, and wired his father for his new outfit. On the same 
day Captain McCartney, who had enjoyed for three weeks being the 


confidant of poet and senator, wrote to Longfellow in praise of his son. 
‘It affords me much pleasure to say of him: that he exhibits all the char- 
acteristics of a thorough soldier. I am also very much pleased to know; 
that I have contributed somewhat; to his success — present — and that 
which awaits him, in the future.’ Longfellow appreciated the Captain’s 
interest and in a letter to Sumner made arrangements for his reward. 


Camb. April 5. 
1863. 
My Dear Sumner 

If it is not against the Rules and regulations of the War Department, I 
wish you would order your wine merchant to send a basket of ve 
to Capt. McCartney, with my compliments; as it can be done more safely 
and expeditiously from Washington than from here. I will repay, when 
you return. 

Charley has already gone to the Cavalry camp. Whether he has done 
wisely or not, I can not pretend to say. The nomination was offered him 
without my solicitation; and he seems to have accepted it without hesita- 
tion. I fear he would have had to wait long for promotion in the Artillery, 
as the commissions are few and the aspirants many. 
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George [Sumner] is getting along pretty comfortably. I see him as often 
as I can; and always find him bright and cheery.” 


When may we look for you in these neighborhoods? 
Ever thine 
H. W.L. 


It was comforting, of course, to think that Charley had earned his 
commission on his own, and this conclusion became in time officially 
accepted by both friends and family. The public, indeed, had no reason 
to believe otherwise. Soon after Charley joined the 1st Cavalry, a 
Boston newspaper reported the event in a notice that summarized his 
three-weeks’ military career. 


The eldest son of Longfellow, the poet, only 18 years of age, determined 
on entering the military service of the country, and to learn the soldier’s life 
from the beginning, enlisted as a private in Captain McCartney’s Battery 
of Massachusetts Artillery, stationed at the seat of war, and for several 
weeks discharged, in a manner that | entire satisfaction to his captain, 
the hardest and most disagreeable duties of a private of horse artillery. 
Neither he nor his father made any effort to get him a commission, though 
probably no youth in America has stronger influences, arising from parental 
distinction, wealth, social connections and family friendships, than he. A 
commission has, however, recently been given to him as Second Lieutenant 
in the First Massachusetts Cavalry, on the recommendation of the field 
officer of that regiment, who knew his qualifications as a horseman, and his 
knowledge of drill and tactics, acquired by nearly two years’ steady and 
persevering practice in the drill clubs of Boston.* 


II 
Charley found no difficulty in adjusting to life as a cavalry officer. 


In the beginning he valued his promotion in terms of the improved 
rations rather than of prestige. He messed with his captain and de- 
lighted in the substantial fare: ‘fish balls beef steak beans fried potatoes 
and lots of other good things.’® But there were additional attractions 
—a servant to polish his saber and spurs, the smell of leather and horses, 
the respectful salutes, the new authority of his own voice — that made 
Charley quickly forget Battery A. For two weeks he remained in camp 
with his outfit, drilling, foraging, gossiping, passing in review, drilling 

*Sumner’s brother, a promising political economist, had been stricken with a 
paralysis a year or so before this date. He died on 6 October 1863. 


*From a clipping, undated, in Charley Longfellow’s scrapbook. 
* Letter to his father, 9 April [1863]. 
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again. In the same letter in which he mentioned his gustatory experi- 
ences, he described a training exercise with high enthusiasm and humor. 


When we got up this morning we expected to go out on picket at 9 but an 
orders came for another review (the third since I have been here) so I set 
my man to polishing my saber and spurs and fixing me up “pretty” which 
as my wardrobe is rather limited is very soon done. This time I had the 
second platoon to manage and I have worn the roof of my mouth very sore 
trying to give off my commands in an oger like tone such as befits one of 
my rank. I shall have to have a new palate put in when I come home I think 
(I mean a civilians palate). When we arrived on the parade ground, we 
went through the usual pow wow and then sat an hour or so in our saddles 
watching the 1st Maryland Cavalry being put through a drill. they ended 
off by charging across the field by squadrons in which severial unlucky 
fellows were unhorsed and tumbled over and over. Then came our turn, 
we were to charge with a full regimental front and the Colonel said he did 
not want a slow charge but a real good one so off we started, with sabers 
drawn, first at a walk, then at a trot, then at a gallop, and then the charge, 
away went “your uncle” with his platoon after him yelling like so many 
devils he had not gone far however when they ordered platoons right 
wheel it was about time as I poor devil was up to my horses knees in mud 
and my old beast almost down at every spring when I pulled up and looked 
for my platoon they were way off on the right, so I joined them thinkin 
I had got off pretty lucky for my first charge in Vaginia mud though I felt 
rather ashamed at not keeping at their head. Hang it! 


In addition to the uniforms and other equipment that his father had 
already packed in boxes and sent from Cambridge, Charley had to pro- 
vide, according to army regulations, his own servant and his own horses. 
Arranging for these necessities became Longfellow’s next problem 
while, in the meantime, his son rode a borrowed horse and used, tem- 
porarily, the reluctant services of an enlisted man. Neither horses nor 
servant could be obtained in the army’s vicinity, so Longfellow bought 
two mares, a bay and a black, and arranged for their transport to Wash- 
ington in the care of William Locklin, a Cambridge laborer, who had 
agreed to serve Charley for $20 a month. Locklin took a note to Senator 
Sumner to facilitate his progress to the front, and finally found the 1st 
Massachusetts Cavalry in the field. “The day Locklin arrived,’ wrote 
Charley on May 7th, ‘it began to rain very hard which it has kept up 
eversince we were all wet through of course and have not had a chance 
to get dry yet. this beginning rather dampened Locklins courage and 
gave him the rheumatism so that nothing will do but he must go home 
he is a very nice man but rather an old bird for the army you see the 
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young ones stand it the best. I lent him ten dollars to help him home 
with as he had only twelve dollars on hand.’ Charley’s outfit, including 
uniform, equipment, horses, and initial payments to servants, had cost 
his father $779.75."° 

Meanwhile, on Monday morning, April 13th, the resting army of 
the Potomac had lumbered into movement, and Charley began his first 
campaign. At the end of the day’s march Colonel Curtis appointed him 
regimental adjutant, ‘a mighty pleasant position,’ wrote Charley the 
next day, ‘as you see so much of what is going on.’ As it turned out, 
not much went on as far as the 1st Massachusetts Cavalry was con- 
cerned, and Charley just missed his baptism of fire in the great battle 
of Chancellorsville. The first day brought them within long range of 
the Confederate army, but a twenty-four-hour rain prevented their 
crossing the swollen Rappahannock and they had to wait in frustration 
while the Confederates casually threw up earthworks to control the 
fords. A withdrawal followed by another advance brought the regi- 
ment close to White Sulphur Springs, on the northern branch of the 
Rappahannock near Warrington. Here rain once again stopped an 
attack. On April 21st Charley analyzed their unsuccess and described 
his own experiences. 


By the time we had got near the ford it was too high and the Rebs were 
there all ready for us. It seems as if Providence was against us really al- 
though it is wicked to say so. for if we once got across and the rivers did 
not rise and cut off our supplies we should sweep the whole country west 
of the Rapahannock and ennable Hooker to cross at Fredricksburg as I 
dont think the Rebs. have any force that could stop us, as we have 10,000 
cavalry and several batteries it is the largest caaey force ever brought 
togeather before in this country, but these confounded rains spoil all the 
Generals plans. 

. . . Lam cutting quite a swell here with a man to look after my things 
and an orderlie to ride after me where ever I go, my tent has to be next 
Col Curtises so as to be handy for orders which is very pleasant, we are 
now sitting out infront of our tents on logs toasting our boots before the 
fire with a farm house in the distance where by the way I tried to buy a pig 
last night but they were too proud to trade I wish they would let our boys 


* The figure is from Longfellow’s miscellaneous financial notes, catalogued at 
Harvard as MS Am 1340(241). A predecessor of Locklin, Gilbert Shumway, hired on 
April 16th with a $30 advance payment, was dismissed on April zoth. Locklin, hired 
two days later, received no advance, and was not paid until May 19th, when the $20 
contracted for was increased by a ‘present’ of $10, presumably representing Charley’s 
loan. 
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[go] and they would clean the old fellow out in no time of his pigs and 
other live stock. 


This life just suits me. You dont seam to catch cold whether you are 
wet or not. 


A few days later, on April 25th, he wrote again to describe one of 
the few thrills of the campaign — a ride through the ‘rascally town’ 
of Warrington. ‘I went through on the full gallop,’ he confessed, ‘so 
that I did not see much, but when I got to the other end I waited for 
the Col. to have his girth tightened, and had a good squint at two fair 
ones in bathing hats who were seated on their piazza making faces at 
us and making signes as if we were running away.’ Now that he had 
encountered the enemy and survived the assault of its grimaces and 
gestures, Charley felt himself a battle-tested soldier. 

He spent the rest of the campaign, however, on the fringes of the 
great battle, hearing from time to time the sounds of distant cannonades 
and musket volleys and watching silently as the wounded passed to the 
rear on stretchers and in ambulances. For the most part his regiment 
engaged in the routine task of protecting wagon trains that the Con- 
federates never bothered to attack. It was, perhaps, indoctrination 
enough for so inexperienced a soldier. Nor was the duty without its 
sense of acute danger. ‘It was quite exciting though at first,’ he wrote 
in retrospect, ‘when we (the Col. & I. were riding over the ground not 
knowing but that we should be popped at any minute and nothing to 
be seen in the darkness but a few camp-fires and everything perfectly 
quiet.’™ 

In Longfellow’s imagination, meanwhile, Charley’s experiences flour- 
ished and flowered in sanguinary pictures of hand-to-hand combat and 
desperate charges. Pride in his son’s manly role and worry for his 
safety fought for control of his spirit, with worry winning most of the 
skirmishes. In a letter to Fields on April zoth” he revealed a typical 
depression, provoked undoubtedly by many things — the lingering 
pain associated with his wife’s memory, the problems of his motherless 
daughters, his psychosomatic ailments — but primarily by the fear that 
Charley would be wounded or killed. ‘I have shut myself up and see 
no one,’ he wrote. ‘I am in such a troubled state of mind, that it is 
painful to me to meet strangers, though they be “angels unawares.” It 
distresses me even to go to town. So much for my nervous system!’ 


* Letter dated 10 May [1863]. 
* Original in the Henry E. Huntington Library (HM FI 4987); see note 3, above. 
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When news came of the Battle of Chancellorsville, his imagination 

began producing images more dreadful than any he had ever used in 

try. Without waiting for verification of Charley’s safety, he wrote 

to his brother, Samuel Longfellow, in New York and asked him to 
hurry to Washington to receive his boy from the battle. 


Camb. May 7. 


1863 
My Dear Sam, 


We have to-day very bad news; nothing less than the rout of our army! 
If this proves true, — (and you will know it, before this reaches you), —I 
should like to have some one nearer the scene of action, to look after 
Charley, in case he should be among the wounded. 

Should you object to going again to Washington, so as to be on hand in 
an emergency? From this distance, I am afraid of being behind hand. 

If possible, I think you had better go; and enclose a check for $50.00 
which your friend Mr [Octavius Brooks] Frothingham, who has relations 
with Cambridge, will doubtless cash for you. 


Meanwhile if I hear anything from Charley I will write, directing to 
Willard’s Hotel. 


All well here. 
Affectionately 
H. W. L. 
P.S. In case you go, inquire also after Lieut. Col. Curtis Consult with 
Sumner. 


The reports of the rout of the Union Army at Chancellorsville were 
accurate enough — it was Lee’s last great victory — but as Charley’s 
regiment did not see the action that his father feared, Sam Longfellow 
apparently did not depart on his mission of rescue. On May 4th, as a 
matter of fact, Charley had written, perspicaciously, to forestall any 
such move. ‘I hope you have not been anxious about me on account of 
the great fight now going on,’ he began. “We have but just arrived on 
the ground and will not probably get into much of a fight.’ Three days 
later, while Longfellow, nervously, was writing instructions to Sam, 
Charley was safely bivouacked again at Potomac Creek, bone-weary, 
if not battle-scarred, from his twenty-four-day campaign. 

Now that he had experienced the excitements of the field, camp life 
seemed dull enough. ‘It is mighty stupid comming back to this old camp 
again,’ he wrote on May roth, his careless spelling emphasizing his 
disgust, ‘it is ten times as pleasant to be in the field on the march I 
enjoy that very much, one has such an appetite after a days march, and 
it seems so good to lie at full length on the ground and stretch yourself 
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under the trees. You cant immagine our fealings at this bringing the 
troops back to this side of the river just as we had received orders to 
hold ourselves in readiness for an immediate and rapid pursuit of the 
enimy.’ 

Having missed his opportunity for glory, Charley had to content 
himself for a month with nothing more exciting than preparing official 
papers, exercising his horses, and arguing about the lost battle. ‘Fight- 
ing Joe’ Hooker, outmaneuvered and outfought by Lee, had failed to 
rejuvenate the lethargic Army of the Potomac and was about to join 
that unexclusive set composed of dismissed Union generals. Everyone, 
and particularly young second lieutenants of cavalry, felt obliged to 
comment on the subject. “What do you think of Hooker,’ Charley 
asked his Uncle Sam in a letter dated May 21st. ‘All the army had the 
greatest faith in him up to the very day he recrossed the river but since 
then he has lost all his prestige, it is wonderful how the papers lie, they 
praise up fellows whom we know to be miserable sneaks and others who 
have done very brave and splendid things are never so much as men- 
tioned.’ 

Despite the defeat at Chancellorsville, however, and despite the un- 
relieved boredom of camp life, Charley continued to nourish his ro- 
mantic conception of war and soldiering. He dreamed of riding with 
General George Stoneman, whose spectacular raid to Lee’s rear before 
the Battle of Chancellorsville had made him a hero in the mind of the 
victoryless North, although the maneuver had accomplished nothing. 
He regretted that the cavalry had not made a rush on Richmond while 
Lee and Hooker fought it out on the Rappahannock. He was filled to 
the brim with esprit de corps. ‘I hope for the honor of the Regt.,’ he 
wrote his Uncle Tom Appleton on May 24th, ‘that we shall have a 
good slap at them [the Confederates] yet, as I think our men can whip 
them all to pieces as they are much better drilled and trust more to their 
sabres than the Rebs do who fight with their pistols, and the sabre is 
the real weapon of a cavalryman.’ In the light of such enthusiastic 
imaginings it is not surprising that his letters home were filled with 
expressions of contentment and optimism. ‘ “Everything is lovely and 
the goose hangs high,” ’ he continued to his uncle, and there is no reason 
to doubt that he meant it completely. 

Early in June, however, the spell was broken as Charley fell victim 
to that most unromantic of the soldier’s enemies — camp fever. News 
of his illness reached Longfellow in Portland, where he had taken his 
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daughters to visit their Aunt Anne, and with precipitate but under- 
standable haste he made the long trip to Washington to be at his son’s 
side. Because the wounded of Chancellorsville choked Washington, 
and perhaps because he was no ordinary second lieutenant, Charley 
escaped an army hospital and the casual treatment inflicted on camp- 
fever patients by harried and overburdened military surgeons. Instead, 
he found himself committed to the care of the Reverend James Richard- 
son, a Unitarian minister of Dedham, a friend of Samuel Longfellow, 
and an influential member of the Sanitary Commission. Longfellow 
arrived in Washington on June 13th, found his boy with Richardson, 
and set himself up as nurse and comforter. Then, in daily letters to his 
children — Ernest, Alice, Edith, Anne Allegra — he wrote of Char- 
ley’s slow recovery. The first of these letters, typical of the others in 
style and content, opens a window through which one catches glimpses 
of the intimate relation between a father and his motherless children. 


Washington. Saturday 
June 13, 1863. 
My Dear Erny, 

I arrived here at ten o’clock this morning; without trouble or fatigue; 
and am very glad I came without stopping. 

Charley is not at any hospital, but with a friend of Uncle Sam’s, M" 
Richardson, one of the leading men of the Sanitary Commission, in a nice, 
large, airy room, with window looking into a garden. 

I am sorry to say that Charley has the Camp-fever; but the doctor says 
there are no alarming symptoms. He has been too careless, and has been 
strolling about when he should have been in bed. But that was before he 
came to M‘ Richardson. Now we shall keep him quiet for a few days, 
and then I hope to bring him home with me. All he needs is care and good 
nursing. If I had only come sooner! — 

I shall probably write you a little pencil note every day. Send them all 
to Aunt Anne in Portland, after showing them to Aunt Mary [Mary 
Longfellow Greenleaf]. In that way I can keep you all informed without 
trouble, of the exact state of things. 

It is very hot here, and I hope I shall be able to get away next week. We 
have just had a thunder shower; and I am sitting with Charley, giving him 
his cooling drink every hour. A military band is playing in the neighbor- 
hood, loud and clear, and inspiriting. But war is horrible when you get 
near it and see the effects of it, as you know. 

Goodbye till tomorrow. Love to all from Charley and 


Yours affect” 
H. W. L. 
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P.S. Our neighbor M' [Ezra C.] Dyer went to Philadelphia with me. 
If you see him he will tell you of our night journey. 


To Edie and Annie. 
My Little Darlings, 
When I left you, I thought I should send you news by telegraph. 
But a letter is better, because I can say more in it, than in ten words, which 
the telegraph allows. 

Only think; I did not stop all the way to Washington, except at the 
station in Boston, to see Erny, for at Saco I telegraphed for him to come 
and meet me. So there he was when I reached the Station. After that I 
went on and on, all day, and all night, without dinner, without supper, 
and without breakfast till eleven o’clock this morning in Washington. But 
I am not at all tired. 

Goodbye, darlings. You are very happy in Portland, I know, and that 
makes me happy here. 


Papa.” 


Longfellow remained in Washington while Charley struggled with 
his fever and with the rival heat of summer. The boy lay under a tent 
of blue gauze, which his father extemporized to keep off the flies, and 
patiently absorbed the standard fever remedies — beef tea, blanc- 
manger, ice cream, and ‘such a quantity of mixtures, powders and cool- 


ing draughts,’ wrote Longfellow to Ernest on June 17th, ‘as would 
astonish your homoeopathic mind. It staggers belief. I shut my eyes, 
and proceed according to directions of Dt Clymer, in whose hands I 
found Charley, and who has great reputation in such cases.’ Dr [ Mere- 
dith] Clymer, the surgeon in charge of all sick and wounded officers 
in Washington, looked with professional disfavor on homoeopathy, a 
treatment much admired by Longfellow, and insisted on patience as 
the most effective therapy. The days dragged on, brightened occa- 
sionally by Dorothea Dix, the ‘Saint of the Sanitary Commission,’ who 
came bearing gifts of ‘Homoeopathic Cocoa’ and ‘Pure Bermuda Ar- 
row Root.’** Miss Dix agreed with Longfellow that the sea breezes of 
Nahant would hasten Charley’s convalescence, but Dr Clymer’s caution 
held the day and imprisoned father and son in the capital’s oppressive 
heat. 


* Original in the Massachusetts Historical Society; transcribed with the permission 
of the Society, as is also Longfellow’s letter to Edith of 4 December 1863 (see note 
34, below). 

“ Letter to Ernest Longfellow, 18 June [1863]. 
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On June 21st Longfellow wrote a summary of his week in Wash- 
ington to his friend George Washington Greene of Rhode Island. 


Washington June 21 
1863. 
My Dear Greene 

I dare say you have written to me in Cambridge, and are wondering why 
you get no answer. The reason is that I am here, taking care of my Lieu- 
tenant, who is down with camp fever — an ugly thing from the banks of 
the Rappahannock. 

I have been here more than a week; and I am happy to say, that Charley 
is doing well. We hope to start for home before another week is over; but 
there is no saying, these fevers are so obstinate and capricious. 

And then this ancient Mediaeval practice! Think of me, poor homoe- 
opathist, pouring drugs down the throat of a human being! I shall want to 
draw a veil over this part of my life. But I had no option, Charley being in 
the Doctor’s hands when I arrived. 

Sumner I see very little of, as he is busy, and I am always shut up within 
my four walls. 


Do not answer this letter; as I shall soon be on the wing. Write to George 
Sumner instead 


Ever Yours 
H. W. L. 


Finally, on June 22nd, Longfellow escaped the four walls of Char- 
ley’s room for the first time since his arrival in Washington and re- 
turned to document the day in a letter to Erny. 


Wash" June 22 
1863. 
Dear Erny 

To-day I have been at one of the Hospitals — the Emory Hospital — 
presided over by Miss Felton [daughter of Cornelius Conway Felton] and 
Miss [Anna] Lowell of Cambridge; and there I saw — [Lucius M.] 
Sargent of Charley’s Regt who was wounded at the battle of Aldie. His 
wife was with him, and he was very lively; though wounded in the breast. 
The ball went in under his left arm, and came out in front. I never saw a 
gun shot wound before. A black spot, with a little yellow round it. That 
was all. He is in no danger, the lungs not being hurt. 

Yesterday, Sunday, I heard the distant cannonading, mingling in with 
the sound of the church bells and the chanting of the choir in the church 
close by. 

Tell Aunt Hattie that I have made diligent enquiries after Col. Curtis; 
and hear that he came out of the action safe and sound. 
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Charley kicked in his bed, when he heard his regiment had been in action, 
and he not there. 
Unlucky fellow! 
Ever affect” 
H. W.L 
P.S. A good night and a good day with Charley. 


Frustrating as it was to Charley to have missed the Battle of Aldie 
Gap, one suspects that his father felt relief. As he improved, Dr Cly- 
mer increased his rations by tapioca pudding, ‘water-ice,’ and chicken 
broth, and on June 24th permitted him to leave his bed for the first 
time, a reward that merely provoked his impatience to be out of Wash- 
ington. Longfellow’s presence in the capital was now generally known 
and consequently an assortment of well-wishers made their way to the 
Reverend Richardson’s door: Count Gurowski, the Polish patriot, who 
discoursed on sabers; Mrs Joseph Ames, a neighbor in Cambridge, who 
had come to Washington because, she confessed, camps and battlefields 
had a ‘fearful attraction’ for her; Senator Sumner; and sundry ladies 
bearing flowers and raspberries. Lincoln’s private secretary sent a note 
and a bouquet. ‘He is almost too much pettied for a soldier,’ wrote 
Longfellow of Charley,”* ‘and I cannot help thinking of the poor fel- 


lows I saw yesterday in the Hospital. Still I thankfully accept all the 


good things that come.’ Between visitors they read together Miss 
Braddon’s popular novel Lady Audley’s Secret, which provided sensa- 
tion enough to make the time pass swiftly. 

On Saturday, June 27th, Dr Clymer surrendered at last his jurisdic- 
tion over Charley, and the boy and his father left Washington for the 
north. By the end of the month they had joined the other members of 
the family at Nahant, where for some years Longfellow had main- 
tained a summer residence to escape the humidity of Cambridge. Char- 
ley celebrated his return from the wars by taking to his bed with a 
recurrence of fever, but cool winds and warm sands soon restored his 
health as well as his impatience for action. 

The long interim of Charley’s leave is largely undocumented, but 
that he was soon fit for a return to duty is apparent from his brother 
Ernest’s reminiscence** of a not untypical gambol. General John C. 
Frémont had taken a cottage for his wife and daughter at Nahant, not 
far from a swimming beach that Charley had long been accustomed to 


* Letter to Ernest Longfellow, 23 June 1863. 
*In his Random Memories (Boston, 1922), pp. 76-77. 
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use for nude bathing. When he and another boy, presumably his friend 
Harry Stanfield, casually enjoyed the beach one day in their usual way, 
Mrs Frémont reported their shocking behavior to the police and had 
them arrested. At Charley’s trial his counsel brought out from the 
blushing Mrs Frémont that, unable to recognize the boys with her 
naked eye, she had gathered her evidence with the aid of an opera glass. 
Charley’s acquittal struck a greater blow for freedom than he had yet 
managed to deliver on the battlefield. 

A month passed and Charley lingered on at Nahant, absorbed in 
yachting and swimming and family life. The dusty routines of a second 
lieutenant of cavalry seemed far removed until a letter from the regi- 
mental adjutant brought the matter of a return to duty rather forcibly 
to his attention. 


Head Quarters 1st Mass. Cavalry 
Amisville, Va 
August 5th 1863. 
Henry W. Longfellow Esq. 
Cambridge Mass. 
Sir: 

I have received no notice of an extension of leave to your 
son Lieut. C. A. Longfellow. According to the technical form it would be 
necessary to report him “absent without leave”, but I have ordered him to 
be reported, “absent sick”, by order of Col. Sargent. 

It will be necessary for you to forward a certificate of extension of leave, 
as soon as possible. 
Very Respectfully 
Your Obt. Servant. 
W W Wardell 
Lieut and Acting Adjutant 
1st Mass. Cavalry. 


Charley obtained his extension of leave, but his holiday was over. 
The serious business of war awaited him. 


ANpREW HILEN 


(To be concluded) 





The Finest Secret 


Emotional Currents in the Life of 
Emily Dickinson after 1865 


I 


very child knows the value of a secret. For Emily Dickinson 

secrets never lost their fascination, and she was able to share 

the child’s pleasure, not only in knowing something that was 

his alone to enjoy, but the equally alluring power to reveal to 
another person what he knew. In a poem beginning, ‘Our little secrets 
slink away,’ she spoke of ‘the niggardly delight / To make each other 
stare.’ * This crude satisfaction, however, was the most trivial of the 
emotions evoked by secrets, for at the opposite extreme she recognized 
with awe the explosive power contained in hidden knowledge. In the 
crucial year 1862 she wrote: 


A Secret told — 

Ceases to be a Secret — then — 
A Secret — kept - 

That — can appal but One — 


Better of it — continual be afraid — 
Than it — 
And Whom you told it to — beside - 


Above the personal level lay her frequent use of the word to express 
the mysteries inherent in human life and in man’s relation to the in- 
finite. Carrying with her always this high sense of mystery, she some- 
times invested ordinary acts with a dramatic atmosphere. 


* The texts for all quotations from Emily Dickinson have been taken from The 
Poems of Emily Dickinson, ed. Thomas H. Johnson, 3 vols. (Cambridge, Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press, 1955), and The Letters of Emily Dickinson, ed. 
Thomas H. Johnson and Theodora Ward, 3 vols. (Cambridge, Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press, 1958); acknowledgment of permission granted by the 
Harvard University Press is hereby duly recorded. Acknowledgment is also made 
herewith for permission to publish three poems copyright by Martha Dickinson 
Bianchi and appearing in The Poems of Emily Dickinson, ed. Martha Dickinson 
Bianchi and Alfred Leete Hampson (Boston, Little, Brown & Company, 1937), pp. 
251, 288-289, and 342. 
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After a visit from Mrs Holland in October 1870, Emily felt it neces- 


sary to explain to her friend why she had tried, apparently without 
success, to draw her away from the family group for a private inter- 
view. She wrote: 


Perhaps you thought dear Sister, I wanted to elope with you and feared 
a vicious Father. 


It was not quite that... . 

Life is the finest secret. 

So long as that remains, we must all whisper. 

With that sublime exception I had no clandestineness. 


The nature of life itself was her excuse. Its content was secret — un- 
known, in large part, to the involuntary bearers of it. The most we 
could do, she felt, was to share the knowledge of its secrecy reverently, 
lest we break the spell under which we live. If the meaning remained 
obscure, the emotional response to being alive was enough to bring a 
sense of supreme value into daily living. 

When Thomas Wentworth Higginson had called on her, shortly 
before Mrs Holland’s visit, her life appeared to him so restricted as to 
stifle the vital forces, and he was amazed to hear her say, ‘I find ecstasy 
in living — the mere sense of living is joy enough.’ ‘Ecstasy’ is a strong 
word, but Emily Dickinson chose her words with a poet’s perception, 
and was fully aware of their power. She used the word many times 
in her poems, sometimes attributing the emotion, especially in the earlier 
poems, to the singing bird and the butterfly in flight, but finding it also 
in the agonized leap of a dying deer. To the human soul it came as an 
inner condition of unreasoning joy, in moments of sudden revelation of 
a spiritual nature. 

These expressions of feeling about life were uttered at a time when, 
as an observer might look at it, Emily’s figure was just emerging from 
the obscurity of shadows and coming out into the open sunlight. To 
those who try to reconstruct her life, the years 1866 to 1870 form a 
barren period, for the sudden decrease in the volume of her writing 
makes it clear that this was a time of withdrawal. There is little to in- 
dicate, either in the occasional poems or the few datable letters, a par- 
ticular trend of thought or a special emotional drift, and the meaning 
of the blank interval can only be interpreted by the effects seen at its 
close. 

One unfinished poem, however, written about 1867 —a year to 
which only ten poems and one letter have been attributed — suggests 
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the attitude she held toward her own way of life at the time. It is a 
rough worksheet, containing alternate words and lines, and seems 
never to have passed beyond the form in which she jotted it down 
under some compulsion to explain herself to herself. 
I fit for them — 

I seek the Dark 

Till I am thorough fit. 

The labor is a sober one 

With the austerer sweet — an — this 

With this sufficient sweet 

That abstinence of mine produce 

A purer food for them, if I succeed, 

If not I had 

The transport of the Aim - 


The first line, made obscure by the omission of ‘myself’ after ‘fit,’ and 
curiously awkward in its sound, may be read as a concise statement of 
the meaning carried out in the succeeding lines, in answer to her inner 
questioning as to her real motive in avoiding contact with the outside 
world. There are signs of a conscious struggle between the demands 
of her small circle and her own deep need for replenishment from a 
source unknown to the others. She loved her friends, but she must 
protect herself from the subtle draining of power that their society 
brought her. It is possible that her aim was not wholly personal, but 
that she was thinking of herself as a poet when she spoke of the ‘purer 
food’ she hoped to bring them as a result of her withdrawal. Her in- 
stinct was to follow the ways of nature, seeking the darkness of soli- 
tude and the hidden recesses of the mind where germination takes 
place, as the seed lies dormant under ground until conditions are right 
for its growth toward the sun. Resting after the long and intense ex- 
perience of spiritual death and rebirth that came with the period of her 
greatest creativity in the early 1860's, she was feeling her way toward 
the establishment of a frame into which her life could fit, and where 
she could be most herself. 

It is apparent that there was no distinct beginning or ending to this 
period of withdrawal, for the habit of seclusion came gradually and 
was never again broken, yet it becomes clear, as we read the poems and 
letters of the last twenty years, that life did not stop for her when she 
closed the door, but passed through as many phases as appear in the 
lives of those whose experience is in the active world of men and 
women. When she wrote to Mrs Holland in 1870, ‘Life is the finest 
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secret,’ the plant she had cherished in darkness was pushing with vigor 
into the light. 

It is to her letters that we naturally turn to find the answers to our 
questions as to the development of her life within its self-imposed 
limits, for they became her chief means of communication as the years 
went on. We cannot rely on the memories of the few who saw her, 
for they were inevitably colored by their own views of life, and limited 
by the kind of experience they shared with her. Her elusiveness, her 
charm, her wit, and her delight in the spontaneity of childhood, which 
have taken a prominent place in all the descriptions we have of her, 
give only the outer aspects of the personality that beguiled and mysti- 
fied her friends. The stark power of her thoughts amazed but seem- 
ingly repelled the feminist Higginson. Her niece and nephews and 
and their young friends found in her an ally who belonged neither 
to their own world nor to that of their parents, and whose mind stimu- 
lated their imaginations. Her devoted sister Lavinia saw her as a pre- 
cious companion, close and dear as life itself, but something apart, to 
be cherished and protected along with the silver service and the fine 
china. It is doubtful whether her sister-in-law, Sue, whose independent 
intelligence and expansive nature had given her in earlier years the 
role of confidante and critic in matters of the mind and heart, had ever 
really shared Emily’s point of view enough to understand the path she 
had chosen. To Sue, during the years of seclusion, she seems to have 
become a quaint relic of the ardent companion of the past, occasional- 
ly sending out from her retreat glowing words with which the guests 
next door could be regaled. 

It is to Emily’s own words, then, as found in the occasional poems 
and numerous letters of the last sixteen years, that we must look for 
signs of the ebb and flow in the life of the spirit. Even in the letters 
it is by no means easy to trace the basic pattern, for letters are the chosen 
expression of the writer in relation to a particular correspondent. 
Emily’s letters to her younger cousins, the Norcross sisters, full as 
they are of an easy play of elder-sisterly affection, reflect chiefly her 
view of the matters of daily living that are of interest to members of 
the same family. The circumstances in which the many little notes to 
Sue were written are hidden from us, so that the philosophical charac- 
ter they often show is left suspended, without application. The warm- 
ly human freedom with which she wrote to Mrs Holland implies a 
background of mutual understanding in matters of the main issues and 
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motives that underlie the events of life, yet there remains a certain 
reticence in regard to her own inner world. The few letters she wrote 
to Samuel Bowles after 1870 are mainly ejaculations of gratitude to a 
man in whose company she always found delight, and who returned 
her deep admiration with affectionate sympathy. To Higginson, whom 
she saw only twice, she gave more of her mind, but toward him she 
maintained to the end the attitude — one might almost say the pose — 
of pupil to teacher. In the many gemlike notes to neighbors, written 
for the most part to fit an occasion in their lives, and directed wholly 
to that end, she withheld her own life as carefully as she withheld her 
physical presence from the eyes of Amherst. 

Although no one series or group of letters can provide a picture of 
what Emily Dickinson’s own life meant to her, yet the whole collection, 
read in its approximately chronological order, does provide a living 
source from which such a picture can be drawn. It is not so much to 
direct expression of thought or feeling, however, as to changes of 
style, choice of words, shifts of emphasis in the modes of expression 
that we must look for indications of where the emotional foundations 
lie and how they alter and develop as the steady flow of psychic energy 
carries her forward. 


II 


Before reaching maturity, human beings must pass through certain 
stages of development and change brought about by the natural events 
that come with the passage of time. Not all take the hurdles that have 
to be crossed in the same order, either because they are not presented to 
them in the same sequence or because of some lack of ability within 
themselves to take the leap. Emily was speaking of herself as a poet 
when she quoted in a letter to Higginson in 1866 a poem she had first 
drafted several years before, but the meaning she wished to convey was 
equally applicable to her personal life. 


Except the smaller size 

No lives are round — 

These — hurry to a sphere 
And show and end — 

The larger —- slower grow 
And later hang - 

The Summers of Hesperides 
Are long. 
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The custom of the time, the economic position of her family, the 
character of her father as its dominating member and her own need 
for outer security all combined to carry her into middle age without 
forcing her to take on the fundamental responsibilities of everyday 
life. Mr Dickinson not only provided a comfortable living for his 
wife and daughters, but warded off the assaults of the outside world 
for the one who chose to live vertically within the safety of his home 
rather than horizontally in a wider field. She had his protection as 
long as he lived, and under it she could develop her own outlook in 
perfect security. That she endured the torture of inner revolution 
during the critical years that made her a poet, while still revolving in 
the daily round of the small women’s world of which Edward Dick- 
inson was the axis, speaks not only for the spiritual stamina she in- 
herited from her Puritan forebears, but for the freedom her father gave 
her to be herself. 

Sharing her father’s independence of mind, though it appeared in a 
wholly new pattern, she relied on his invincibility while she could 
smile at his foibles. During the years of readjustment, of which he 
probably knew little, she rested behind the defenses he had erected for 
her as one of the primary concerns of a man with a family. She filled 
the place of daughter as unconditionally as her father functioned in his 
own role, making his bread and giving him her companionship when 
he wished it, thus bringing a balance to the relation. When she wrote 
to Mrs Holland, just a year before Mr Dickinson died, ‘I was thinking 
of thanking you for the kindness to Vinnie. She has no Father and 
Mother but me and I have no Parents but her,’ she was indicating the 
remoteness she and her sister felt from their parents in matters touch- 
ing their hearts. In a different area of their life, however, the father’s 
place was as real as the sun in the sky, and was so completely accepted 
that it need not be thought of. She certainly was not aware that her 
tie to him was in any way inappropriate in a woman of forty-two. As 
long as his protective presence remained, she continued to live in the 
enclosed freedom it provided. 

After the largely unrecorded years of the late 1860’s a sudden ex- 
pansion marks the beginning of a new period in Emily Dickinson’s 
correspondence. The increase in the number of letters was partly due 
to external reasons, such as the return of the Hollands after two years 
in Europe and the stimulus given to her friendship with Higginson 
by her first meeting with him. Aside from this, an inner change is 
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suggested by a new trend that is noticeable in the letters themselves, 
not only in content but in form and appearance. The handwriting be- 
comes larger and bolder, the paragraphs are shorter, often consisting of 
only a few words, and an aphoristic style develops, as if she were ex- 
perimenting with new prose patterns. Each statement becomes em- 
phatic. Whatever the subject, the main theme is Life — with a capital 
L — Life of which she is a part, which she sees in everything around 
her, but which she sees in perspective and in general terms rather than 
in particularities. 

‘Life is the finest secret’ is followed during the next few years by 
such statements as the one with which she began a letter to Higgin- 
son in 1872: “To live is so startling, it leaves but little room for other 
occupations.’ To Louise and Frances Norcross she wrote in 1873, 
‘Life is a spell so exquisite that everything conspires to break it,’ and 
to Mrs Holland in the same year, “To live is Endowment. It puts me 
in mind of that singular Verse in the Revelations — “Every several 
Gate was of one Pearl.” ’ In the protected world of her home, where 
her separateness was respected, she was able to observe life as if it were 
a mountain seen from the air. All the precipices, the gentler slopes, the 
inaccessible gullies, and the bold waterfalls could be seen at once. She 
was like a bird that could soar above or drop down at will to rest on 
a tree top or to drink from one of the mountain streams. Earlier she 
had climbed her own peak, step by step through bitter suffering, but 
it had proved to be only a spur of the range, and once she had reached its 
summit wider perspectives had opened before her. 

What she saw there prompted such pronouncements as these, which 
she sent in little notes to Sue: ‘Oh Matchless Earth - We underrate 
the chance to dwell in Thee,’ and “We meet no Stranger but Ourself,’ 
and in the letters to Higginson and Mrs Holland — her principal 
correspondents at the time — ‘Even the Possible has it’s insoluble par- 
ticle,’ and ‘Each expiring Secret leaves an Heir, distracting still.’ Every 
small happening of daily life was fitted into the pattern of the great 
whole of which she was ever conscious, the infinite mystery of life 
and death. 

There was a sharp increase in the number of poems that, according 
to the present chronology, may be credited to the years 1870-74, cul- 
minating in 1873 with fifty written in one year. This was not only 
the largest number in any year since 1865, but a larger number than 
she was to write in any succeeding year. There are few among them 
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of such emotional intensity as is felt in many of those that were distilled 
from the ecstasy and pain of the years of her awakening as a woman 
and a poet. She was no longer writing to save her life, but was using 
her gift with maturer insight as a means of expression for the many 
stimulations of mind and soul that came as the steady accompaniment 
of daily living. There are many poems of nature, poems about people, 
and philosophical observations. There are several poems of recollection 
and a few that seem specifically autobiographical. One of these, writ- 
ten in 1871, is indicative of the tone of the period: 


I should not dare to be so sad 
So many Years again — 

A Load is first impossible 
When we have put it down - 


The Superhuman then withdraws 
And we who never saw 

The Giant at the other side 

Begin to perish now. 


The past has been assimilated, the terms it imposed accepted, and the 
way opened for a new relation to life, less acutely personal and more 
expansive in scope. 

These were probably the least troubled years of Emily’s life and her 
letters reflect many interests. There are frequent references to books, 
especially in the letters to Higginson, whom she considered her prin- 
cipal authority on literature in spite of her failure to agree with him 
on some of the authors he recommended. She read Darwin and the 
magazine articles that discussed his theories, speculating on the scien- 
tific thought of her day in relation to the values she cherished. There 
were friends to enjoy, for although she no longer went out to meet them 
there were always chosen spirits whom she welcomed within her own 
walls. She shared with her family a warm and growing friendship with 
the Reverend and Mrs Jonathan L. Jenkins and their children, who 
were playmates of her own cherished nephew and niece. The glowing 
presence of Samuel Bowles, who never failed to call on her when he 
went to Amherst, gladdened and stimulated her more, perhaps, than 
the company of anyone else she knew. She looked forward to the 
visits of her two younger cousins, the Norcross sisters, and maintained 
a warmly personal relation with Dr and Mrs Holland, though their 
visits became less frequent after they moved to New York in 1872. 
There were also visits from her father’s friend, Judge Lord of Salem, 
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and his wife — a couple whose affectionate interest was shared by all 
the members of the family. It is probable that in these years she 
was corresponding regularly with Dr Wadsworth, who had returned 
from San Francisco to Philadelphia, for in later references to him it 
is clear that she had been in constant touch with him for many years. 
During these years the pattern of her way of life seems to have ex- 
panded and developed outwardly as the inner growth demanded ex- 
pression. 


Ill 


The sudden, complete, and irrevocable cessation of a powerful force 
leaves a terrifying void where it has been active. When, in June 1874, 
Edward Dickinson died alone in Boston after a collapse in the legisla- 
tive hall, the shock was too great to be experienced all at once. The 
circumstances of his death, away from home and, as the family believed, 
with inadequate medical care, must have added much to the cruel pain 
of the blow. 

In one sense, no one could have been better prepared than Emily 
for a close encounter with sudden death. She had carried the burden 
of its mystery with her since adolescence, and as Thomas Johnson 
points out in his /nterpretive Biography, she had ‘drawn it into the 
texture of five or six hundred poems,’ examining its effects on the dying 
and on those that were left. She had looked at her relation to her own 
death in several of its aspects, in poems of remarkable power and 
imagery. She had even admitted the possibility of her father’s near- 
ness to death three years earlier, when during his illness she wrote to 
Louise Norcross, ‘I think his physical life don’t want to live any longer.’ 
But the actual effect of his sudden disappearance could not have been 
foreseen by the richest imagination. She wrote to the Norcrosses a few 
weeks after the event, “Though it is many nights, my mind never comes 
home,’ and in a letter to Higginson she spoke of ‘that Pause of Space 
which I call “Father.” ’ To follow the dead in their adventure into a 
new dimension seems to be a universal human instinct. They leave us, 
but for a time we cannot leave them. As late as August 1876 Emily 
was writing to her Norcross cousins: ‘I dream about father every night, 
always a different dream, and forget what I am doing daytimes, won- 
dering where he is. Without any body, I keep thinking. What kind 
can that be?’ 
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Indeed, her letters show that for four years she was haunted by the 
thought of her father as she felt her way along in the strange new life 
of the house he had left. To Higginson in June 1877 she explained, 
‘Since my Father’s dying, everything sacred enlarged so — it was dim 
to own.’ And in January 1878 she wrote to her neighbor Mrs Hills, 
‘It is a little more than three years since you tried to help us bid Father 
Good-Night, which was so impossible that it has never become less 
so.” 

It was not only the mystery of where her father had gone that 
filled her with awe and loneliness. After the first shock had passed 
her image of him had grown, as if his stature had become enhanced by 
removal. While he was alive she saw him in particulars. ‘Father steps 
like Cromwell when he gets the kindlings.’ After his death she saw 
him more wholly than she ever had before, and was able to say, in 
grander perspective, ‘His Heart was pure and terrible and I think no 
other like it exists.’ As the person became separated from the parent 
in her recollection, she was able to speak of his lonely life and lonelier 
death with a tenderness of feeling that came from a certain detachment 
from the tie of a child to the father. At the same time his importance 
to her in another way seems to have grown. The father figure, dis- 
embodied, has sunk deep into the recesses of her mind, to appear as a 
living symbol in her dreams. ‘Always a different dream,’ she says, but 
gives us no light on the nature of the dreams, whose effect on her 
conscious preoccupation with the mystery of life after death must have 
been profound. It is only by tracing the changes in her outer life and 
their reflection in her letters that we can gather something of the mean- 
ing of the inner experience that brought them about. 

Circumstances, of course, forced a change in the Dickinson family 
life. The main pillar was gone, and the structure must somehow be 
held up by those that were left. Austin took over the business affairs 
of his mother and sisters, who maintained during the first year a sem- 
blance at least of the character of the daily life they had pursued during 
Edward Dickinson’s absences in Boston. Then Mrs Dickinson, whose 
dependent nature and lack of physical stamina made adjustment almost 
impossible, suffered a stroke and became permanently incapable of 
carrying her share of the load. Lavinia shouldered the responsibility 
in relation to the outside world, but it is clear that Emily not only took 
part fully in the practical affairs of the house, as she had always done, 
but considered herself as the elder sister the head of the house. In of- 
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fering help to Sue after her youngest child, Gilbert, was born in the 
summer of 1875, she assumed her authority when she wrote, ‘Emily 
and all that she has are at Sue’s service, if of any comfort to Baby — 
Will send Maggie, if you will accept her.’ Six years later, in speaking 
of a new servant, she referred to herself as ‘Head of the Nation’ of 
which he was the foot. It was a normal response to the challenge of 
circumstances, and it marked a step in her progress toward absorbing 
her father’s power into her own life. 

Surprisingly, as one reads the letters of the middle seventies in the 
order in which they are now arranged, there is a subtle sense of les- 
sening of tension in the structure and style. As in the case of changes 
in the handwriting, no sharp lines can be drawn marked by definite 
dates, but certain tendencies are apparent. There are fewer aphorisms 
and abstractions. The approach is more direct, more related to the 
particular persons and circumstances with which she is concerned than 
with the thoughts they have evoked. In a letter to Mrs Holland in 
1877 she said, “The vitality of your syllables compensates for their in- 
frequency. There is not so much Life as talk of Life, as a general 
thing.’ Although her own style had never lacked vital energy, her 
meaning is applicable to her own letters at this time, when a shift of 
emphasis brought her writing down to a more human level. The 
difference might be illustrated by two letters to Mrs Holland, each 
written after the latter had made a visit in Amherst. In 1873 Emily 
wrote: 


Little Sister. 
I miss your childlike Voice — 
I miss your Heroism. 
I feel that I lose combinedly a Soldier and a Bird. 
I trust that you experience a trifling destitution. 
Thank you for having been. 
These timid Elixirs are obtained too seldom. 


In 1877 her letter began: 


I miss my little Sanctuary and her redeeming ways. A Savior in a Nut, 
is sweeter to the grasp than ponderous Prospectives. 

Come again, and go not —- which when a faithful invitation, is the sweet- 
est known! 


Reduced to the simplest terms, both letters say, ‘I miss you. Please 
come again,’ but the first uses images to build a work of art around the 
friend, who remains as untouchable as if she were encased in crystal. 
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In the second the phrase ‘my little Sanctuary’ brings the writer into 
immediate relation with the friend. There is a vast difference between 
an invitation so oblique as “These timid Elixirs are obtained too seldom,’ 
and the direct approach of the ‘faithful invitation’ in the second letter, 
‘Come again, and go not,’ which sets up a warm current of feeling 
flowing between the two friends. 

Emily was now more deeply enmeshed in the fabric of life than she 
had ever been while her father lived. Two new relationships began 
to grow which, with the curious illogicality that often characterizes 
reality, fulfilled a similar emotional need, though one involved an older 
person and the other a child. So far in this study, little has been said 
of Emily’s mother, and indeed it is very easy to overlook the fact that 
she had a mother, so strangely colorless Mrs Dickinson remains in 
the reader’s imagination. Her portrait shows a face of gentle propriety 
with a deprecating smile. There are no contemporary accounts of her 
personality except the uncomfortably negative phrases Emily used 
in describing her to Colonel Higginson: ‘I never had a mother. I sup- 
pose a mother is one to whom you hurry when you are troubled’ and 
‘My Mother does not care for thought.’ We see her in the letters of 
Emily’s earlier years as an anxious housewife often stricken with ill- 
nesses that forced her daughters to take over her duties. She sends 
eatables to sick neighbors and persons in need, and her coming in from 
a walk with a burr on her shawl is a matter for comment. After she 
became paralyzed Emily wrote Mrs Holland, ‘Mother misses power 
to ramble to her Neighbors—and the stale inflation of the minor 
News.’ She seems the embodiment of country gentility, and one won- 
ders how she could ever have felt at home in the company of her own 
husband and children with their strongly individual traits. It was, per- 
haps, inevitable that she should become helpless and reverse the rela- 
tion to that of the child of her daughters. After her death Emily herself 
explained what had happened. ‘We were never intimate Mother and 
Children while she was our Mother,’ she wrote to Mrs Holland, ‘but 
Mines in the same Ground meet by tunneling and when she became 
our Child, the Affection came.’ Lacking a strong, positive experience 
of the mother-child relationship when she was young, Emily was slow 
in developing her own mother instinct, but when it came through 
life’s strange reversal, she was able to look back and see that the two 
had lain ‘in the same Ground.’ 

Emily not only devoted herself to the care of this elderly child, 
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but extended the feeling that began to live in the new relationship to 
others outside her home. The sudden increase in these years of the 
number of little notes to neighbors could not be wholly a matter of 
chance. Written at first, perhaps, on her mother’s behalf, they came 
to be expressions of her own wish to share the significant events in 
the lives of those around her, many of whom she had never seen. It 
was a return after twenty years to a fuller participation in the life of 
the village, but on terms that she could control, since she now felt 
free and secure in the way of life her being had demanded. 

While Mrs Dickinson was living out her defeated days as a cherished 
invalid, a new life was beginning to grow in Austin’s house next door. 
During the eight brief years of little Gilbert’s life he carried an un- 
usual load of emotional meaning for those closest to him in both houses. 
His parents were middle-aged when he was born — his mother forty- 
five and his father a year older. Their other children, Ned and Martha, 
were fourteen and nine, and if he had not been a particularly winning 
child he might have suffered as an unwanted member. It was a difficult 
family situation into which he came, for tensions resulting from tem- 
peramental differences had already caused fissures in the fabric of his 
parents’ marriage, and put a strain on the relations between the two 
houses. It is probable, however, that his very existence brought a 
measure of peace to the atmosphere, and he seems to have developed 
as a healthy, intelligent, and sunny child. For two years after his birth 
he is not mentioned in Emily’s letters, and one may suppose that she 
saw little of him until he was able to roam across the lawn and his en- 
dearing personality began to find expression in speech. When she 
began to write of his exploits the references were all to ‘Austin’s Baby,’ 
not Susan’s, implying that his father took special comfort in his com- 
pany. ‘Vinnie rode last Twilight — with Austin and the Baby, but the 
latter cried for the Moon, which saddened their Trip.’ ‘ “Home — sweet 
Home” — Austin’s Baby sings — “there is no place like Home —’tis too 
— over to Aunt Vinnie’s.” ’ ‘Austin’s Baby says when surprised by state- 
ments — ““There’s — sumthn — else — there’s — Bumbul — Beese.” ’ 

Emily’s affection and admiration for Sue were sadly torn by her 
loyalty to Austin, and the joy this little boy brought into his father’s 
life must have been a special relief to her heart. His presence was like 
fresh air in both houses, but even his own baby charm and his special 
dearness to his father cannot fully account for Emily’s deep attach- 
ment to him. It was not only as an adoring aunt that she sent a photo- 
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graph of him in a letter to Helen Hunt Jackson when he was three 
years old. It is unfortunate that the letter itself is missing, but its pur- 
pose is explained in Mrs Jackson’s reply, which begins: ‘My face was 
not “averted” in the least. It was only that I did not speak.’ In the 
final paragraph she says: ‘I send back the little baby face to tell you 
that I had not “averted” my face — only the habit of speaking. It is 
an earnest and good little face: your brother’s child I presume.’ Emily, 
fearing she had been forgotten, had sent Gilbert to plead for her, and 
Mrs Jackson, deeming his mission unnecessary, used him again as a 
messenger of reassurance, to speak for her in honest simplicity. 

Emily was never possessive in her attachment to Gilbert, for the 
child’s individuality was deeply respected, yet he seemed in a sense 
peculiarly hers, with a kinship that had its roots in the figure of the 
eternal child, the symbol of rebirth. Life, which constantly renews 
itself, had brought her through another cycle in the death of her father 
and the dependence of her mother, and ushered her into a new phase 
of her own being. 


IV 


Anyone who carefully examines the life and mind of Emily Dickin- 
son is constantly checked in making statements about her by the ap- 
pearance of the opposite characteristic to the one just noted. The 
fascination of her character is enhanced by paradoxes that continually 
baffle the observer. She had an extraordinary capacity for love and 
friendship, yet she shunned society. She was so absorbed in the spirit- 
ual world as to seem too ethereal for daily life, yet she could be as 
earthy as the bread, cakes, and puddings she made, and could turn in- 
stantly from a preoccupation with infinity to a playful and pithy 
humor. Full of tender sympathy for anyone she knew who was 
wronged, she could be merciless in her characterizations and was highly 
intolerant of stupidity. Although she was intensely concerned with 
the larger movements of life as they affected people she knew, she 
was seemingly unmoved by the predicaments of society in general. 
Her fear of contact with strangers was matched by the boldness of 
her thought, and her physical frailty by a vigor of spirit she could 
scarcely control. Perhaps the secret of her contradictions lay in the 
fact that she lived always so close to her own center that she main- 
tained a tension between the opposites that left her free from domina- 
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tion by either side. If one is tempted by her failure to meet the world 
on its own terms to label her a neurotic, she suddenly blows away all 
categories by a revelation of how superbly she lived all that was vital 
within her chosen limits, never shirking or failing to meet whatever 
experience came to her in all its implications. 

Opposites played an important part in her life, not only within 
herself but in the circumstances that affected her. The times of great- 
est vitality, when there was an upsurge of powerful emotions, pro- 
vided the most violent contrasts of light and dark, joy and pain. Such 
was the case in the year 1878. The dullness of days spent in caring for 
her gentle but dependent invalid were relieved by the delight of sur- 
prises afforded by the budding personality of the little boy next door. 
At the same time a poignant grief had come in the death of Samuel 
Bowles at the beginning of the year. Although she felt herself to be 
‘strongly built’ emotionally and able to meet the face of sorrow, the 
loss of this intensely admired friend not only hurt her deeply, but 
brought once more to the surface the unanswered questions of the 
meaning of death and the hope of immortality. In almost every letter 
of the time and in a number of the poems, these questions recur. Her 
feeling demanded that she touch those who were closest to the friend 
she had lost. She poured out her sympathy to Mrs Bowles, on whose 
friendship she had long ceased to count. She also opened her heart to 
Maria Whitney, a cousin of Mrs Bowles who had been much with 
the family, and whose congenial companionship with her husband 
Mrs Bowles had not always found acceptable. She was living in a 
world of uncertainty and pain, but of strong and deep emotion that in 
itself gave meaning to life. It was at this time, when all the avenues of 
her feeling were wide open, that a wholly new experience began to 
take place. 

It was natural that the two sisters, Emily and Lavinia, should have 
turned after their father’s death to his most trusted friend for the com- 
fort and counsel that only a man of wisdom and understanding could 
give. Judge Otis Phillips Lord is the only man who has been spoken of 
as an intimate friend of Edward Dickinson’s, and it is probable that no 
one else came so close to that ‘pure and terrible’ heart. Political and 
legal associates, neighbors and members of the Amherst College fac- 
ulty deeply respected Mr Dickinson, but few saw him in any but the 
particular aspect in which they happened to have relations with him. 
Judge Lord, who had been a student at Amherst in the early years of 
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the Dickinsons’ marriage, had been for most of his life on a standing of 
intimacy with the family, and as long as Emily could remember he and 
his wife had been annual visitors in their home. Since they were a child- 
less couple, they became much attached to the young people as well as 
to their father, and Lavinia had often visited them in Salem. 

Though his dignity carried great weight on the bench, Judge Lord’s 
nature was warm and genial, and it was evident that a special sympathy 
was early established between him and Emily. She wrote of him after 
his death, ‘Calvary and May wrestled in his Nature,’ and her intuition 
was well fitted to bring the two into accord as she encountered them. 
Her mind, accustomed to cutting across all the conventional lines of 
thought in which his profession involved him, must have been both 
refreshing and stimulating to him. On her side, one can imagine, his 
keen and informed intelligence, lighted by the ‘May’ in his nature, drew 
her out and enhanced the iridescent play of her own thoughts. She 
probably counted him as a correspondent even before her father’s death, 
and afterwards both she and Lavinia seem to have written to him with 
some regularity. None of the letters-he received from them have been 
found, but a letter from him to Lavinia still exists that shows his attitude 
toward both sisters. It is undated, but can be quite accurately placed 
in March 1877 by the references it contains. Some excerpts follow: 


There has not been a day since the receipt of your letter written in 
January, (I am ashamed to say) that I have not had it in my mind to write 
to you; but I have been either in court all [day] or in consultation with my 
associates or writing opinions and in the evening I have felt jaded with 
aching eyes and the listnessness and ennui of solitaire with one or more 
packs of cards has been the summit of my capacity; and I still have thought 
of you & of Emily, whose last note gave me a good deal of uneasiness, for 
knowing how entirely unselfish she is, and how unwilling to disclose any 
ailment, I fear that she has been more ill, than she has told me. I hope you 
will tell me particularly about her. . . . 

I have felt anxious also about your health, for 1 know how wearing your 
incessant cares and the necessary anxieties of your situation are, but I hope 
that you will be able before a great while to run away from them and 
come and see us. Have you any idea how long it is since you have been 
Ee 

Elizabeth [Mrs Lord] has had a great deal of rheumatism or neuralgia 
or of both and a great part of the time is quite lame; but she is as uncom- 
plaining and as thoughtful of everybody’s comfort except her own as she 
has ever been, and is the only “crown of glory” I have ever, thus far, had. 
. . . Elizabeth joins me in love to you, and to all. I wish you would give 
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me full accounts of the health of each of you. We often think and often 
talk of you if we do not to you. . . . With much love and some hope of 
amendment on my part, I remain 


Affectionately 


Before the end of the year in which this letter was written, Judge 
Lord lost his ‘crown of glory.’ In his loneliness after the death of his 
wife, he seems to have been drawn more and more to the family at 
Amherst, and his special tenderness toward Emily deepened into an- 
other kind of love, which perhaps had long been latent in his feeling 
for her. It was probably less than a year after the death of his wife that 
Emily began a series of letters to him that remained as drafts and copies 
among her own papers when she died. There is no way of knowing 
how closely they parallel the actual letters she sent him, and nothing 
else remains that could throw light on the relation that brought them 
into being. It is only as they reveal her own feeling that we can in some 
measure reconstruct the story of one of the most important emotional 
experiences of her life. 

It is with a sense of diffidence, almost with apology, that one approach- 
es these intimate expressions of love from a sensitive woman of forty- 
eight, for whom privacy was a paramount requirement, written to a 
man of dignity and authority eighteen years her senior and newly 
widowed. Neither the romantic sentiment of her own time nor the 
baldly realistic approach of a later generation allows for uncharted 
adventures of love under such circumstances. But love appears in many 
guises, and that it was a deep mutual attachment cannot be doubted. 
Emily Dickinson, who lived always apart from the outer world’s judg- 
ments and close to the essentials of the inner world, gave place only to 
the values that she could recognize as true for her, allowing life to 
happen as it would. The insistence of nature on trying to bring to 
completion and fruition each of its creatures is seen in the psychic realm 
in the tendency of each human being to find, at some time and in some 
way, an outlet for the various drives inherent within him. The time 
was ripe for Emily to find a kind of love she had not known before. 
Her earlier experience of love had been a part of her own psychic up- 
heaval, and whatever the degree of mutual attraction may have been, 
a relation on the plane of reality had hardly existed. Her years of 
solitary exploration of the deeper places of the soul and her ability to 
transform into art what she found there had brought her at last more 
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fully into the stream of life itself. Her response to the loneliness of a 
man who had lost a loved partner of many years may have brought 
into flowering in him a renewal of an earlier passion, transforming the 
deep affection he felt for her, both as his friend’s daughter and as a 
rare person in her own right, into the full love of a man for a woman. 
It is possible that he asked her to marry him, for the earlier letters show 
that an intimate relation had been discussed between them, and in a 
later letter she wrote: 


You said with loved timidity in asking me to your dear Home, you would 
“try not to make it unpleasant.” So delicate a diffidence, how beautiful to 
see! I do not think a Girl extant has so divine a modesty. 


You even call me to your Breast with apology! Of what must my poor 
Heart be made? 


From the first of the existing letters to those she wrote after four years 
of accepted love, freely expressed, it is clear that complete intimacy, 
either in marriage or without, was to be denied, yet the possibility of 
it was fully acknowledged between them. Even if the care of her in- 
valid mother had not stood in the way of marriage, she probably would 
have found such a change impossible after so many years of personal 
independence. She knew that the best she had to give was of the spirit, 
and although she felt her attitude called for forgiveness on the part of 
her lover, she was certain that it was right to keep their relations within 
the area where she could move most freely. 

The fulfillment that-came to Emily Dickinson through this attach- 
ment cannot be explained on a basis of the usual patterns. The events 
and the relationships in her life can never be put into categories estab- 
lished by average experience. The friendship of these two was outside 
the conventions, and was understood by themselves alone, though its 
significance was accepted by her brother and sister. The Judge’s niece, 
who was deeply suspicious and resentful of what she did not under- 
stand, was not entirely unjustified in declaring that Emily was immoral, 
for Emily was not guided by the tenets of accepted behavior. Her 
morality was based on the laws of the spirit. 

Emily’s letters to Judge Lord, often playful, sometimes extravagant, 
suggest a background of dedication close to that of marriage. Yet after 
four years of correspondence with him on such a level, it was of another 
man she wrote when she spoke of her ‘closest earthly friend’ at the time 
of Dr Wadsworth’s death. To Judge Lord, whom she called in the 
earliest letter to him ‘My lovely Salem,’ she referred to Dr Wadsworth 
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as ‘my Philadelphia.’ No one could touch her on all sides, but her love 
could flow out to more than one man, each filling his own place in her 
life. Samuel Bowles had died before the beginning of the intense pe- 
riod in her friendship with Judge Lord, but her feeling for him too 
had been love of a special kind. She found in Bowles an enchantment 
of the spirit, a delight that was close to aesthetic emotion. On the other 
hand, her love for Lord was brought down to earth by mutual accept- 
ance, and allowed to live on terms of personal attachment. Coming to 
her as he did in a period of transition, when she was still haunted by the 
memory of her father, and at first appearing in a fatherly aspect him- 
self, he was able to bring her through to a new phase of experience by 
a love that was real, warm, and frankly of a sexual nature. Her emotional 
life now found a center outside herself on which she could focus all 
her womanly feeling. It was her refuge from the sameness of the daily 
round and the source of strength and warmth in her relations with 
others. When she heard of Higginson’s engagement to his second wife 
she wrote, “Till it has loved—no man or woman can become itself.’ 
She was just then finding this sort of self-realization in her own life. 

There was now a time of expansion, reaching its height in 1880 and 
1881, when the letters show a busy life filled with work and daily cares, 
in which she was supported by her weekly letters from her lover while 
she reached out with hand and heart to family and friends. There is 
a gaiety in some of the letters of this period that is hardly matched in 
any others. Not only little Gilbert, but her older nephew Ned became 
a playfellow with whom she shared ideas that amused her, and some of 
her most brilliant shafts of humor run through other letters of these 
years. At the same time her sympathy to friends to whom sorrow had 
come never flowed more warmly or simply, and her letters to them 
must have carried healing in their wealth of human understanding. 

The comfort and joy of emotional fulfillment were not to last many 
years. The high tide of life had come late in the day and the inevitable 
ebb began as night advanced. She felt the first pull of the retreating 
waters when, on the first of April 1882, the Reverend Charles Wads- 
worth died. In the feeling of insecurity that followed this loss, she 
wrote to Judge Lord on the thirtieth of the month: 


I am told it is only a pair of Sundays since you went from me. I feel it 
many years. Today is April’s last—it has been an April of meaning to 
me. I have been in your Bosom. My Philadelphia has passed from Earth, 
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and the Ralph Waldo Emerson —- whose name my Father’s Law Student 
taught me, has touched the secret Spring. Which Earth are we in? 
Heaven, a Sunday or two ago — but that also has ceased — 


Momentousness is ripening. I hope that all is firm. Could we yield each 
other to the impregnable chances till we had met once more? 


Before the letter was mailed ‘momentousness’ had overtaken Judge 
Lord himself, for he was suddenly stricken with a serious illness from 
which he never fully recovered, and which marked the beginning of 
two years of declining powers. Six months later, when the mother 
whose little needs Emily had tended so long passed beyond her care, 
her death left Emily with more than a disengagement of the hands. It 
meant the loss of a tenderly cherished burden, such as a mother feels 
at the death of a hopelessly handicapped child whose going breaks the 
strongest tie to the reality of daily life. She wrote to Judge Lord: 


I cannot conjecture a form of space without her timid face. Speaking to 
you as I feel, Dear, without that Dress of Spirit must be worn for most, 
Courage is quite changed. 


Before another year had passed her courage was almost broken when 
the beloved child next door, eight-year-old Gilbert, was swept away 
in a violent illness of only a few days’ duration. With his dearly loved 
person went far more of life than a child’s experience could possibly 
encompass. To Emily his going meant not only the closing of a door 
to the bright region of childhood, where special values exist that are 
separate from those of the adult world, but the cutting off of the future 
with which he was her principal link. It was while she was still strug- 
gling to take up life again after the illness that followed this over- 
whelming blow that Judge Lord reached the end of his downward road 
and died, after a brief illness, in March 1884. Although the shock she 
felt at the time he was first stricken nearly two years before had prob- 
ably been the greater, the event of his peaceful dying marked the cul- 
mination of her grief, made more poignant, doubtless, because its depth 
could not be disclosed to her friends. Life for her was now stripped 
of its creative relationships, and while she still had the warmth of fam- 
ily affection in her devoted sister and brother, and friends with whom 
she felt the ties of common experience, death had undermined the 
structure in which she lived. 

In the letters that were written in the intervals between ensuing 
periods of illness, the themes of loss and the memory of those that 
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are gone lie heavily below the immediate concerns that occasioned the 
writing of them. 


To attempt to speak of what has been, would be impossible. Abyss has 


no Biographer — 


Every jostling of the Spirit barbs the Loss afresh — even the coming out 
of the Sun after an Hour’s Rain, intensifies their Absence — 


Show me Eternity, and I will show you Memory - 
Both in one package lain 


And lifted back again - 


In one letter to an old friend whom she had not seen for many years, 
she said simply, “The Dyings have been too deep for me.’ Death, which 
in earlier times had plagued and followed her as a fascinating riddle, a 
distant terror, or a grim lover, was now a heavy encroaching shadow, 
immediate and inevitable, as great a mystery as ever, but unanswerable 
and all demanding. 

Always deeply reticent, Emily did not write to her friends about the 
inner adjustments that must have come with failing health, and the 
record of her thoughts during the closing years is found oftener be- 
tween the lines than in them. When the ill body made the spirit dim, 
she was, in her own words to Higginson, ‘bereft of Book and Thought.’ 
When she was able to take up her pencil again, her innate courtesy and 
consideration for others demanded that she write little notes of thanks 
to inquiring neighbors, or letters to friends that dwelt more on their 
concerns than her own. Among her papers, after her death, were many 
scraps and fragments of drafts for poems and letters, some of which 
may have been written during that time, but the handwriting of such 
notes and jottings shows less variation from year to year than that of 
letters actually sent, and consequently they have not been definitely 
dated. Such a fragment as the following could very well have been 
the substance of a poem projected in her later years but never written: 


The consciousness of subsiding power is too startling to be admitted by 
men—but [best] comprehended by the meadow over which the Flood 
has quivered (comprehended perhaps by the Meadow, over which Floods 
have [quivered] —-rumbled—), when the waters return to their kindred, 
and the tillage (acre —) is left alone — 


Two poems that can with some certainty be dated about 1884 betray 
the despairing moments she passed through during that difficult year. 
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Oh Future! thou secreted peace 

Or subterranean wo - 

Is there no wandering route of grace 
That leads away from thee — 

No circuit sage of all the course 
Descried by cunning Men 

To balk thee of thy sacred Prey - 
Advancing to thy Den - 


In this poem she is still in the midst of a struggle, but in the second 
she has capitulated and gives herself up, while still alive, to the experi- 
ence of death she can now share with those who are gone. 


So give me back to Death - 

The Death I never feared 

Except that it deprived of thee - 
And now, by Life deprived, 

In my own Grave I breathe 

And estimate it’s size — 

It’s size is all that Hell can guess — 
And all that Heaven was — 


The dissolving world in which Emily now found herself brought 
her within two years into a position that is seldom reached at her age 


by those who live in the ever shifting circles of a broader environment. 
It is probable that a lifelong physical weakness began at this time to 
develop into the disease that brought about her death two years later, 
but in the finer adjustments of mind and body it is impossible to tell 
which is cause and which is effect. Death was now the medium through 
which she saw life. With the pervasion of a sense of finality there seems 
to have come no clear and steady vision of immortality such as some- 
times illumines the last years of the aged. When at the time of Judge 
Lord’s dangerous illness she had written to Washington Gladden, whose 
liberal preaching and writing had brought him into prominence, to ask 
if immortality were true, she was seeking help for herself, though she 
made her friend’s peace of mind her excuse. After his death she made it 
clear in a letter to his friend Benjamin Kimball that he had found peace 
of mind in a different way. 


Perhaps to solidify his faith was for him impossible, and if for him, how 
more, forus! .. . 

Neither fearing Extinction, nor prizing Redemption, he believed alone. 
Victory was his Rendezvous — 
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While Dr Wadsworth lived she leaned on the security of his faith 
when her own wavered, as she implied when she wrote to Charles Clark 
in October 1883: 


These thoughts disquiet me, and the great friend is gone, who could solace 
them. Do they disturb you? 


The Spirit lasts — but in what mode - 
Below, the Body speaks, 

But as the Spirit furnishes — 

Apart, it never talks — 

The Music in the Violin 

Does not emerge alone 

But Arm in Arm with Touch, yet Touch 
Alone — is not a Tune — 

The Spirit lurks within the Flesh 
Like Tides within the Sea 

That make the Water live, estranged 
What would the Either be? 

Does that know — now — or does it cease — 
That which to this is done, 

Resuming at a mutual date 

With every future one? 

Instinct pursues the Adamant, 
Exacting this Reply — 

Adversity if it may be, or 

Wild Prosperity, 

The Rumor’s Gate was shut so tight 
Before my Mind was sown, 

Not even a Prognostic’s Push 

Could make a Dent thereon — 


The final quatrain, so forceful in its denial of the slightest possibility 
of finding an answer to her questions that she used it in slightly variant 
form in three separate poems, betrays the urgency of her search. She 
seemed to assume that for Dr Wadsworth himself the Heaven he be- 
lieved in was realized at his death, but closer to her own mind was 
Judge Lord’s open uncertainty. The glimpses of immortality she had 
been given all through her life in moments of ecstatic insight from an 
unknown source had never become for her a solid foundation for faith 
in conscious life after death. One of the last datable poems, left un- 
finished, as if the thought itself were never completed, is in a mood of 
protest against the inescapable, omnipresent concept of immortality. 
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Why should we hurry - why indeed 
When every way we fly 

We are mo oe equally 

by immortality 

no respite from the inference 

that this which is n 

though where it’s labors lie 

A bland uncertainty 

Besets the sight 

This mighty night 


The disjointedness of the last four lines, obviously jotted down for later 
testing, and the force of the word “Tragedy,” underlined twice, stand- 
ing in the center of the page, portray a mood in which the prospect of 
absolute extinction would be preferable to the torment of the un- 
knowable. 

It need not be assumed, however, that Emily lived in an atmosphere 
of gloom. On the contrary, when the ties that held her to life were cut 
one by one, she seemed to find new freedom and detachment that 
brought added meaning to the smallest events. She followed the hap- 
penings in the lives of friends and neighbors with as much concern as 
she had felt in earlier years, and in her letters to them was able to share 
their feelings and meet their moods, writing to each in the vein best 
suited to that one’s age or type of mind. She never lost her joy in play- 
ing with words, and her sense of fun still lurked ready for provocation, 
even under grim circumstances. After a burglary had occurred at 
Austin’s house in November, 1885, the month that marked the begin- 
ning of her last long period of illness, she wrote to Ned, ‘Burglaries 
have become so frequent, is it quite safe to leave the Golden Rule out 
over night?’ It was scarcely a month before she died that she gave her 
aunt Mrs Currier an account of a local scandal, commenting, ‘Dont 
you think Fumigation ceased when Father died?’ 

There was even an intensification of perception in her last years, 
which she recognized when she wrote to Mrs Holland late in 1884: 


All grows strangely emphatic, and I think if I should see you again, I sh’d 
begin every sentence with “I say unto you-—” The Bible dealt with the 
Centre, not with the Circumference — 


Everything was seen in the intensely clear light that sometimes occurs 
just after sundown. It is even possible that she came nearer than ever 
before to arresting the transitory ecstasy of which all her life she had 
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received fleeting experiences. One of the last poems she completed 
gives ecstasy a place of supreme value in a world from which everything 
else had been taken away. It seems to have had great meaning for her 
at the time, for she incorporated it into letters to three friends during 
the year 1885, in which it appears as verse in letters to Mr and Mrs 
Loomis and to Helen Hunt Jackson, and as prose in a little note to 
Samuel Bowles the younger, each time given a different connotation. 


Take all away from me, but leave me Ecstasy, 
And I am richer then than all my Fellow Men - 
Ill it becometh me to dwell so wealthily 

When at my very Door are those possessing more, 
In abject poverty — 

Her business was no longer Circumference, but, as she said of the 
Bible, the Centre. Of immortality as a future state she was never sure, 
and human love was too vulnerable to loss to be relied on as a force 
with which to encounter death. Ecstasy, the gift of the gods, was the 
living flame at the center of the poet’s own being. After all else was 
taken away she found the spark still burning. It was as a poet that she 
must take leave of life, sure of nothing except the unnamed meaning at 
the core of life itself. 

THeEoporA Warp 














Some Stray Fragrance of an Ideal 
Henry James's Imagery for Youth’s Discovery of Evil 


N his preface to the New York Edition of the volume containing 

What Maisie Knew, Henry James expressed the development of 

moral perception in certain of his youngest characters through the 

image of ‘the speculative thread on which the pearls of . . . experi- 
ence .. . are mostly strung.’* The speculative thread, he explains, is 
the winged intelligence with which these young persons are endowed, 
an intelligence entitling them to an almost limitless number of moral 
vibrations. The pearls are their observations, intelligible to them through 
repetition, of the conduct of their elders, pearls, James qualifies, ‘of so 
strange an iridescence.’ Nowhere is their iridescence stranger than in 
the cases in which the elders are parents, the cases of Morgan Moreen 
of ‘The Pupil,’ Maisie Farange of What Maisie Knew, and Nanda 
Brookenham of The Awkward Age. 

James’s subjects, as he set them to himself for the short story and the 
two novels, vary widely in scope. The idea of “The Pupil’ was suggested 
to him by a medical doctor with whom he shared an Italian railway 
carriage. The doctor described to him an American family, ‘an odd 
adventurous, extravagant band, of high but rather unauthenticated pre- 
tensions, the most interesting member of which was a small boy, acute 
and precocious, afflicted with a heart of weak action, but beautifully 
intelligent, who saw their prowling precarious life exactly as it was, 
and measured and judged it, and measured and judged them, all round, 
ever so quaintly; presenting himself in short as an extraordinary little 
person.’ Similarly, the situation that became Maisie’s was told him at 
a dinner party at James Bryce’s, the story of a child decreed by the 
divorce courts to spend half its time with either parent, one of whom 
shortly remarried. The Awkward Age, however, was the fruit of 
James’s observation of the English failure to solve the problem of the 
adolescent daughter too old for the schoolroom upstairs and too young 
for the talk downstairs, a comedy of manners alien to the French, who 

* The texts used for the present article are those of The Novels and Stories of 


Henry James (London, 1921-23), Vols. 14 and 16, and The Notebooks of Henry 
James, ed. F. O. Matthiessen and Kenneth B. Murdock (New York, 1947). 
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promptly marry their daughters, and to the Americans, who adapt their 
conversation to the jeune fille. 

Like his subjects, James’s treatment of the dawning awareness of 
good and evil in his three young people also varies from “The Pupil,’ 
first published in 1892, to What Maisie Knew, published in 1897, to 
The Awkward Age, which appeared two years later. Ten years before 
he wrote “The Pupil,’ James spoke of working for the stage as ‘the most 
cherished of all my projects’ and ‘the dramatic form’ as ‘the most beau- 
tiful thing possible.’ But not until 1891, after he had produced an acting 
version of The American, did he undertake playwriting in earnest. For 
nearly five years he gave himself to the composition of four comedies 
that did not reach the stage and Guy Domville, which did and failed. 
After the destructive opening night of Guy Domville, he did not la- 
ment the ‘wasted passion and squandered time,’ but instead occupied 
himself with salvaging what he could of his experience of the theatre, 
as he records in a notebook entry of February, 1895: 


iF there has lurked in the central core of it this exquisite truth —I almost 
hold my breath with suspense as I try to formulate it; so much, so much, 
hangs radiantly there as depending on it — this exquisite truth that what 
I call the divine principle in question is a key that, working in the same 
general way fits the complicated chambers of both the dramatic and the 
narrative lock: 1F, I say, I have crept round through long apparent barren- 
ness, through suffering and sadness intolerable, to that rare perception — 
why my infinite little loss is converted into an almost infinite little gain. 


In “The Pupil’ James introduces a tutor for the precocious small boy, 
Morgan Moreen, and through poor Pemberton’s vision of the Moreens, 
Morgan’s vision of them is reflected. With What Maisie Knew the 
problem of the capacity of a small child, however intelligent, for inter- 
pretation, even for vocabulary, took much more ‘doing,’ as the many 
pages devoted to the novel in the Notebooks testify. As with Morgan, 
much is interpreted for Maisie by her governess; in addition, she is the 
confidante at times of her parents and stepparents; still more, she is 
present at the revelatory scenes of her grownups. What Maisie Knew 
represents the pivotal point between James’s early and later manners. 
The Awkward Age he conceived as a drama, after the manner of the 
French writer ‘Gyp.’ He saw the novel as a series of scenes like con- 
centric rings drawn around a central object, the theme. Each ring 
represented an occasion or lamp that shed light on the theme, and the 
occasions approximated the successive acts of a play. Nanda’s exposure 
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to the morality of her mother’s salon has thus its exposition, its com- 
plication, its climax, and its denouement. For this novel James claimed 
the ‘maximum of composition.’ 

James’s ‘infinite little gain’ as an artist is not to be measured solely by 
his mastery of scenic presentation: it is equally apparent in the growth 
of his use of imagery. In the three works that present youth’s discovery 
of evil through the conduct of parents, his primary interest in Morgan, 
Maisie, and Nanda is their personal relation to their knowledge. Their 
growing awareness, the moment of full recognition, above all the use 
they make of moral perception — these stages of the journey from 
innocence to experience constitute their interest for him. Life for them 
is ‘luxuriously lived’ though it be as short as Morgan’s, for ‘luxury’ is 
measured by the degree of moral awareness. From “The Pupil’ to The 
Awkward Age James’s presentation of the cases of these young persons 
shows the same marked growth in imagery that it does in dramatic tech- 
nique. Indeed, with The Awkward Age, in which the scenic law is 
absolute, it has become thematic for both the protagonist, Nanda, and 
the antagonist, the salon and its presiding genius her mother. 


I 


The images in which Pemberton, young Morgan Moreen’s tutor, 
visualizes the boy’s family all characterize their worldliness. They are 
‘like a band of gipsies,’ like ‘pickpockets or strolling players,’ ‘a house- 
ful of Bohemians who wanted tremendously to be Philistines,’ ‘a band 
of adventurers,’ ‘the great Moreen troupe,’ people who ‘take snubs as 
if they were honourable scars,’ ‘as good-natured as Jews at the doors of 
clothing-shops’; ‘their whole view of life, dim and confused and instinc- 
tive, like that of clever colour-blind animals, was speculative and rapa- 
cious and mean.’ The one recurrent image Pemberton uses pertains to 
Mr Moreen, who, whatever the current collapse of his system of toady- 
ing and lying and cheating, always behaves ‘like a man of the world.’ 

At first the boy Morgan seems to Pemberton ‘as puzzling as a page 
in an unknown language’: ‘Indeed the whole mystic volume in which 
the boy had been amateurishly bound demanded some practice in trans- 
lation.’ In time he comes to see that the child simply is preternaturally 
clever, possessed of ‘a whole range of refinement and perception — 
little musical vibrations as taking as picked-up airs — begotten by wan- 
dering about Europe at the tail of his migratory tribe.’ The results of 
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such an education as this with so special a subject as Morgan are ‘as 
appreciable as the marks on a piece of fine porcelain.’ Nevertheless, 
he has still the freshness of childhood, ‘his proper playroom of supersti- 
tions, where he smashed a dozen toys a day.’ 

The images in which Pemberton construes Morgan’s knowledge of 
his family’s shame are only two in number: ‘the little cool shallows that 
were so quickly growing deeper,’ and ‘the morning twilight of child- 
hood . . . already flushing faintly into knowledge.’ No images of 
Morgan’s relation to his knowledge —a knowledge infinitely fuller 
than Pemberton’s — occur. This relation is presented in dialogue be- 
tween the tutor and the boy, who reveals it ‘with a ring of passion, like 
some high silver note from a small cathedral chorister.’ He further 
reveals it when, upon the total collapse of their system, the Moreens 
ask Pemberton to take Morgan. His weak heart cannot stand the vio- 
lence of his joy. 


II 


Because What Maisie Knew opens with the divorce of Maisie Far- 
ange’s parents, Beale, ‘bespattered from head to foot,’ and Ida, her ‘com- 
plexion . . . more regarded as showing the spots,’ the initial imagery 
in the novel serves the function of characterizing their relations to each 
other and to Maisie. Six-year-old Maisie is ‘a ready vessel for bitterness, 
a deep little porcelain cup in which biting acids could be mixed.’ Her 
bewilderment is intense: 


Only a drummer-boy in a ballad or a story could have been so in the thick 
of the fight. She was taken into the confidence of passions on which she 
fixed just the stare she might have had for images bounding across the wall 
in the slide of a magic-lantern. Her little world was phantasmagoric — 
strange shadows dancing on a sheet. It was as if the whole performance 
had been given for her—a mite of a half-scared infant in a great dim theatre. 


Spending one term with Beale, the next with Ida, ‘she was the little 
feathered shuttlecock they could fiercely keep flying between them.’ 

Beale and Ida, James comments in the preface to the novel, could in- 
terest him only through the value Maisie lends them. Because Maisie 
has the greater faith in her mother, he made Ida ‘concrete, immense and 
awful.’ Imagery characterizing Ida and her relations with Maisie 
abounds on the rare occasions on which the child is privileged to see her 
mother, and it is imagery in which Ida appears as a consummate actress. 
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Maisie’s first glimpse of her mother after the latter’s marriage to Sir 
Claude shows Ida no longer blonde but red-haired and wearing ‘the stare 
of some gorgeous idol described in a story-book’: 


Her professions and explanations were mixed with eager challenges and 
sudden drops, in the midst of which Maisie recognised as a memory of other 
years the rattle of her trinkets and the scratch of her endearments, the odour 
of her clothes and the jumps of her conversation. She had all her old clever 
way . . . of changing the subject as she might have slammed the door in 


your face. 

As Ida begins to suspect Sir Claude’s attraction to Mrs Beale, Maisie’s 
stepmother, her visits to the schoolroom, in which Maisie is largely 
confined with her governess Mrs Wix, become more erratic: 


Her visits were as good as an outfit; her manner, as Mrs. Wix once said, as 
good as a pair of curtains; but she was a person addicted to extremes — 
sometimes barely speaking to her child and sometimes pressing this tender 
shoot to a bosom cut, as Mrs. Wix had also observed, remarkably low. 


Ida consoles herself largely for Sir Claude’s infidelity, and one day 
walking in Kensington Gardens with Sir Claude, Maisie meets her 
mother with a gentleman presently made known to her as ‘the Captain.’ 
As Ida furiously advances upon Sir Claude, Maisie reflects, ‘But what 
idea, as she now came grandly on, did mamma fit? — unless that of an 
actress, in some tremendous situation, sweeping down to the footlights 
as if she would jump them.’ Maisie feels ‘the full force of her mother’s 
huge painted eyes — they were like Japanese lanterns swung under 
festal arches.’ Ida glances back at the Captain with a ‘face that was 
like an illuminated garden, turnstile and all, for the frequentation of 
which he had his season-ticket’; and as she directs Maisie to go to him 
while she deals with Sir Claude, the child finds herself on her mother’s 
breast, ‘where, amid a wilderness of trinkets, she felt as if she had sud- 
denly been thrust, with a smash of glass, into a jeweller’s shop-front.’ 
Maisie likes the Captain because he is the first person who has ever 
believed that her mother is ‘good.’ Whatever Maisie knows of Ida’s 
goodness, she does eventually acknowledge the charm that her mother 
exerts for gentlemen. The evening that Sir Claude takes Maisie to 
Folkestone, thinking eventually to make a home for her with himself 
and Mrs Beale, Ida is suddenly announced. Her mother’s reappearance 
has on Maisie ‘the effect of one of the iron shutters that . . . she had 
seen suddenly, at the touch of a spring, rattle down over shining sho 
fronts.’ Yet as she sits in the garden with her parent, she reflects that 
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her huge eyes, her red lips, the intense marks in her face formed an éclairage 
as distinct and public as a lamp set in a window. The child seemed quite 
to see in it the very beacon that had lighted her path; she suddenly found 
herself reflecting that it was no wonder the gentlemen were guided. 


As for Ida, she has come to ‘give up’ Maisie. She is dreadfully ill, she 
says, and someone is taking her to South Africa. She leaves giving 
Maisie ‘one of the looks that slammed the door in her face.’ But just 
before she makes her exit from the novel the recurrent imagery of the 
theatre is concluded: ‘She draped herself in the tatters of her impudence, 
postured to her utmost before the last little triangle of cracked glass to 
which so many fractures had reduced the polished plate of filial super- 
stition.’ 

Practicing his cherished principle of dramatic economy, James por- 
trayed Beale almost entirely by implication, merely paralleling his ca- 
reer with Ida’s: Beale remarries, is unfaithful to his second wife, and 
‘gives up’ Maisie to go with a current mistress, not, however, to South 
Africa but to America. Even in appearance Beale is almost as florid as 
Ida, with the ‘eternal glitter’ or ‘perfect parade’ of all his teeth and his 
great fair beard, ‘burnished like a gold breastplate.’ But to make Beale 
count in Maisie’s scale of values, James had to give him a ‘big scene,’ 
one which, he later felt, admirably achieved its purpose. Visiting the 
Exhibition with Mrs Beale, as she had earlier visited Kensington Gar- 
dens with Sir Claude, Maisie sees her father in the company of a ‘brown’ 
lady. A moment later she is whisked away by her father to the ‘brown’ 
lady’s home, where, designing that she will let him off with honor, 
Beale proposes that she accompany him and his mistress to America. 
Maisie’s revulsion at this deplorable scene is expressed in a single image 
about the lady of her papa’s choice: ‘She literally struck the child more 
as an animal than as a “real” lady; she might have been a clever frizzled 
poodle in a frill or a dreadful human monkey in a spangled petticoat.’ 

In the Notebooks James refers to Maisie’s elderly governess, Mrs 
Wix, as ‘the frump.’ In the novel she is sometimes referred to by the 
‘diadem’ and the ‘button’ in which she wears her hair on the top and on 
the back of her head respectively. More often, her image is ‘the straight- 
eners’ — physically, her glasses; psychologically, her honesty. Curious 
as she looks — like a ‘horrid beetle,’ Maisie thinks at first — her pupil 
adores her and the two can scarcely endure their first parting: 


The child had lately been to the dentist’s and had a term of comparison for 
the screwed-up intensity of the scene. . . . a month later, the “arrange- 
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ment,” as her periodical uprootings were called, played the of the 
horrible forceps. Embedded in Mrs, Wix’s nature as her tooth had been 


socketed in her gum, the operation of extracting her would really have 
been a case for chloroform. 


Indeed, Maisie adores Mrs Wix next to Sir Claude, who shines ‘in her 
yearning eye like the single, the sovereign window-square of a great dim 
disproportioned room.’ Fortunately, Mrs Wix also confesses herself 
‘in love’ with Sir Claude, and between them the stepfather and the gov- 
erness reassure Maisie. At home Ida’s conduct puts Mrs Wix and the 
child ‘more than ever, in this troubled sea, in the same boat, so that with 
the consciousness of ideas on the part of her fellow-mariner Maisie 
could sit close and wait.’ And at Folkestone during her last encounter 
with her mother, Maisie feels herself ‘launched with Sir Claude . . . 
the great seaway clear for the morrow.’ 

To save both Maisie and Sir Claude, Mrs Wix implores him to take 
a house for the three of them. This idea she has ‘pumped’ into him for 
weeks 


on lines of approach that she had been capable of the extraordinary art of 
preserving from entanglement in the fine network of his relations with 
Mrs. Beale. The breath of her sincerity, blowing without a break, had 
puffed him up to the flight. 


In the capacity of savior Mrs Wix is clothed in religious imagery. Be- 
cause of Ida’s wrath Maisie never goes home from her excursions with 
Sir Claude ‘without expecting to find the temple of her studies empty 
and the poor priestess cast out.’ Nor could Mrs Wix in her influence 
with Sir Claude ‘have been more impressive, even at second-hand, if 
she had been a prophetess with an open scroll or some ardent abbess 
speaking with the lips of the Church.’ 

However, it is neither sea nor religious imagery that James most uses 
with Mrs Wix, but rather military. When she first proposes to Sir 
Claude that he take a house for them, he objects: ‘On his protesting 
with all the warmth in nature against this note of secession she asked 
what else in the world was left to them if her ladyship should stop 
supplies.” Sir Claude thereupon sends Maisie and Mrs Wix ‘a huge 
frosted cake, a wonderful delectable mountain with geological strata 
of jam, which might, with economy, see them through many days of 
their siege.’ At Boulogne, whither Ida sends Mrs Wix for Maisie, the 
old woman wages the doughtiest battle of her career to save both the 
child and Sir Claude. When he proposes that he return to London, 
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where Mrs Beale is, Mrs Wix gives ‘an unparalleled neigh of battle.’ 
So vehement is she that Maisie chooses the ‘soft method of silence to 
satisfy him, the silence that after battles of talk was the best balm she 
could offer his wounds.’ When Maisie proposes that she and Mrs Wix 
and Sir Claude and Mrs Beale live together as a foursome, Mrs Wix 
gives ‘the start even of one who hears a bullet whiz at the flag of truce.’ 
When Mrs Beale makes the same proposal, with the exclusion of Mrs 
Wiz, the latter is again ‘in the field.’ Finally, when she has lost Sir 
Claude, she comes forth, ‘with the heat of her late engagement . . . 
still on her brow,’ to save Maisie, ‘girded . . . and armed with a small 
fat rusty reticule which, almost in the manner of a battle-axe, she bran- 
dished in support of her words.’ 

The foregoing imagery of character and its interplay is, of course, 
contributory to the major imagery of the novel, that of Maisie’s relation 
to her knowledge. At Beale’s house with her nurse Moddle after the 
divorce, Maisie ‘embalms in wonder’ what she cannot understand: 


By the time she had grown sharper . . . she found in her mind a collection 
of images and echoes to which meanings were attachable — images and 
echoes kept for her in the childish dusk, the dim closet, the high drawers, 
like games she wasn’t yet big enough to play. The great strain meanwhile 
was that of carrying by the right end the things her father said about her 
mother — things mostly indeed that Moddle, on a glimpse of them, as if 
they had been complicated toys or difficult books, took out of her hands 
and put away in the closet. A wonderful assortment of objects of this kind 
she was to discover there later, all tumbled up too with the things, shuffled 
into the same receptacle, that her mother had said about her father. 


After two years of innocently carrying the insults of one parent to the 
other, Maisie sees 


the complete vision, private but final, of the strange office she filled. It was 
literally a moral revolution and accomplished in the depths of her nature. 
The stiff dolls on the dusky shelves began to move their arms and legs; old 
forms and phases began to have a sense that frightened her. She had a new 
feeling, the feeling of danger; on which a new remedy rose to meet it, the 
idea of an inner self or, in other words, of concealment. She puzzled out, 
with imperfect signs, but with a prodigious spirit, that she had been a centre 
of hatred and a messenger of insult. 


Thereafter Maisie practices ‘the pacific art of stupidity.’ Interestingly, 
the image in which she expresses the necessity of ‘puzzling out’ things 
for herself initiates the recurrent imagery of her mother’s relation to her, 
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Ida’s forever ‘slamming the door in her face’: ‘Everything had some- 
thing behind it: life was like a long, long corridor with rows of closed 
doors. She had learned that at these doors it was wise not to knock — 
this seemed to produce from within such sounds of derision.’ When 
after the remarriages of her parents Maisie’s future becomes the concern 
of Sir Claude and Mrs Wikx, she listens to them talk of it with a kind of 
fascination: 


So the sharpened sense of spectatorship was the child’s main support, the 
long habit, from the first, of seeing herself in discussion and finding in the 
fury of it—she had had a glimpse of the game of football —a sort of 
compensation for the doom of a peculiar passivity. It gave her often an 
odd air of being present at her history in as separate a manner as if she could 
only get at experience by flattening her nose against a pane of glass. 


Eventually at Boulogne Maisie is herself faced with the choice of her 
future: Mrs Wix or Sir Claude and Mrs Beale, who are not yet divorced 
from her mother and father respectively. Both she and Mrs Wix con- 
sider that since Maisie has been condemned to know more and more, 
she must, logically, soon know Most, Everything, All. For Mrs Wix 
this consideration takes the form of a question, ‘Haven’t you really and 
truly any moral sense?’ Hesitant because she loves Sir Claude more 
than Mrs Wix, Maisie feels the latter’s insistence on this possession as 
‘a long tense cord, twitched by a nervous hand, on which the valued 
pearls of intelligence were to be neatly strung.’ As Maisie goes to dis- 
cuss the matter of her choice with Sir Claude, Mrs Wix, ‘slow still tears 
behind the straighteners,’ reminds her that her decision is a tremendous- 
ly grave one. 


“Tt is — it is.” Maisie spoke as if she were now dressed quite up to the 
occasion; as if indeed with the last touch she had put on the judgement-cap. 


Once in the presence of Sir Claude, she phrases her ordeal to herself 
in the language of the schoolroom, as she had earlier puzzled out things 
in the vocabulary of the nursery. Maisie’s academic knowledge has by 
no means kept pace with her personal knowledge. As an instructor, 
Mrs Wik ‘took refuge on the firm ground of fiction, through which 
indeed there curled the blue river of truth.’ As for her other governess, 
Miss Overmore had ceased to have time for lessons once she became 
Mrs Beale, a state of affiairs causing Maisie ‘to feel henceforth as if she 
were flattening her nose upon the hard window-pane of the sweet-shop 
of knowledge.’ Yet her experience of the schoolroom does suffice to 
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provide her, in her dilemma, with terms of comparison: ‘Her choice 

. was there before her like an impossible sum on a slate, a sum that 
in spite of her plea for consideration she simply got off from doing 
while she walked about with him.’ 

In the final scene of the novel, in which Mrs Wix and Mrs Beale con- 
tend for the child, Maisie’s scant experience of the schoolroom again 
occurs to her. Mrs Wix demands to know whether she has lost the 
moral sense so arduously cultivated between them: 





It brought back to the child’s recollection how she sometimes couldn’t 
repeat on Friday the sentence that had been glib on Wednesday, and she dealt 
all feebly and ruefully with the present tough passage. Sir Claude and Mrs. 
Beale stood there like visitors at an “exam.” She had indeed an instant a 
whiff of the faint flower that Mrs. Wix pretended to have plucked and now 
with such a peremptory hand thrust at her nose. Then it left her, and, as 
if she were sinking with a slip from a foothold, her arms made a short jerk. 
What this jerk represented was the - within her of something still 
deeper than a moral sense. She looked at her examiner; she looked at the 
visitors; she felt the rising of the tears she had kept down at the station. 
They had nothing — no, distinctly nothing — to do with her moral sense. 
The only thing was the old flat shameful schoolroom plea. “I don’t know 
—I don’t know.” 


But Sir Claude tells Mrs Beale and Mrs Wix that Maisie has already 
made her choice: she would have given up Mrs Wikx if he had been 
willing to give up Mrs Beale. Maisie’s moral sense, he says, is the most 
beautiful thing he has ever met, exquisite, sacred; and he speaks ‘as if 
some lovely work of art or of nature had suddenly been set down 
among them.’ 





Ill 





Because The Awkward Age is constructed like a play, imagery of 
character is placed like stage directions. It seldom occurs in the minds 
of the characters but rather as a parenthesis to their moments on stage. 
For Mrs Brookenham and the two most intimate members of her salon, 
Mitchy and Van, it is lavishly recurrent, for the reason that Nanda’s 
plight can be realized only if the character of her mother’s circle is 
made clear. Toward this clarity the portrait of Mrs Brookenham de- 
manded the highest finish, and accordingly James gave her imagery 
richer and more varied than Mitchy’s and Van’s. With her first en- 
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trance he provides the directions on which he was to play variations in 
the later scenes of his drama: 


She had about her the pure light of youth — would always have it; her 
head, her figure, her flexibility, her flickering colour, her lovely, silly eyes, 
her natural, + a tone, all played together toward this ride by some 
trick that had never yet been exposed. . . . she suggested for the most part 
the luxury, the novelty of woe, the excitement of strange sorrows and the 
cultivation of fine indifferences. This was her special sign — an innocence 
dimly tragic. 


This primary image of Mrs Brookenham’s ‘dimly tragic innocence’ 
is expanded throughout the novel by means of subsidiary images char- 
acterizing her manner, her expression, and her speech. Whatever she 
does, she does ‘with the hanging head of a broken lily,’ ‘as a broken 
lily,’ ‘in the habit . . . of the languid lily-bend.’ She looks ‘intelligent 
and wan,’ wearing a ‘face . . . charged with the woe of the world,’ 
a ‘wan smile,’ a ‘sweet world-weariness,’ a ‘pale interest,’ a ‘sweet va- 
cancy,’ or, most often, ‘an infantine stare.’ Her speech always ‘wails’ 
or ‘quavers,’ rising as it does from ‘the state of muffled exaltation that 
was the mark of all her intercourse.’ 

Mitchy, Mrs Brookenham’s candidate for Nanda’s hand, is char- 
acterized by only two images, but they recur with a more insistent fre- 
quency than even her infantine stare. Mitchy is honest, generous with 
the wealth inherited from his shoemaker father, and superlatively ugly, 
with prominent colorless eyes and a receding chin. All three qualities, 
and his origin too, are present in his ‘glare’ and in his ‘goggle.’ He 
‘glares’ and ‘goggles’ his way through the novel ‘naturally,’ ‘fairly,’ 
‘queerly,’ and ‘wonderfully.’ 

Mitchy supplies the one image of character and of relation for Van. 
Early in the novel, as a prelude to his coining this image, Mitchy tells 
Mrs Brookenham that Nanda is in love with Van. Wishing as she does 
to keep Van for herself, she pretends shock. Mitchy exclaims, ‘How 
can you possibly have such a fellow about, so beastly good-looking, so 
infernally well turned out in the way of “culture,” and so bringing 
them down in short on every side, and expect in the bosom of your 
family the absence of history of the reigns of the good kings?” Midway 
in the complication, as Mrs Brookenham, Mitchy, and Van discuss Mr 
Longdon’s proposal to doter Nanda if Van will have her, Mitchy re- 
marks to Van: “The great thing’s the sacred terror. It’s you who give 
that out.’ Mrs Brookenham approves the image, and she and Mitchy 
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regularly use it to explain Van. At the close of the novel Van has re- 
jected Nanda because of the sophistication to which her mother delib- 
erately exposed her in order to keep him for herself. Mitchy comments 
to Mr Longdon that he still likes Van: “There are people like that — 
great cases of privilege. . . . There it is. They go through life some- 
how guaranteed. They can’t help pleasing. . . . They hold, they keep 
every one. . . . It’s the sacred terror.’ 

Unlike the images of character, the imagery of the relations within 
Mrs Brookenham’s circle occurs in the minds of the characters inasmuch 
as widely divergent views of the purpose of the salon exist. Mitchy’s 
is the most generous: ‘We’re simply a collection of natural affinities 

governed . . . everywhere by Mrs. Brook, in our mysterious 
ebbs and flows, very much as the tides are governed by the moon.’ 
The Duchess’ view is considerably less kind. The Duchess, Mr Brooken- 
ham’s cousin come from Italy to make a wealthy marriage for her niece, 
Little Aggie, regards Mrs Brookenham’s salon ‘as from a box at the play, 
comfortably shut in, as in the old operatic days at Naples,’ and com- 
ments, in an aside to her lover Petherton, ‘one can’t know the dear 
soul, of course, without knowing that she has set up, for the convenience 
of her friends, a little office for consultations. She listens to the case, 
she strokes her chin and prescribes . . . Of course we know that the 
great business she does is in husbands and wives.’ 

James carefully authenticates the Duchess’ view by showing Mrs 
Brookenham in action with an unhappily married woman, Lady Fanny 
Cashmore. Both Lady Fanny and Mr Cashmore seek Mrs Brookenham 
for consultation, but Mr Cashmore has attractions in London, one of 
them Nanda, and the great question therefore is whether or not Lady 
Fanny will ‘bolt’ abroad. His wife, Mrs Brookenham explains to Mr 
Cashmore, is ‘a great, calm, silver statue,’ ‘a great, glorious pagan,’ 
‘some great natural poetic thing —an Alpine sunrise or a big high tide,’ 
one who ‘shows things, don’t you see? as some fine tourist region shows 
the placards in the fields and the posters on the rocks.’ To Van Mrs 
Brookenham is more explicit about the uses of Lady Fanny: ‘She’s the 
ornament of our circle. . . . She will, she won’t —she won’t, she 
will! It’s the excitement, every day, of plucking the daisy over.’ As 
Van’s amusement at this sport wanes, Mrs Brookenham insists the more 
on the interest of Lady Fanny: 


Not to be afraid of what may happen to you when you've no more to say 
for yourself than a steamer without a light — that truly is the highest 
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heroism, and Lady Fanny’s greatness is that she’s never afraid. . . . we 
a in her; though when either of us watches her in a circle of others 


it’s like seeing a very large blind person in the middle of Oxford Street. 
One fairly looks about for the police. 


So delighting in good talk, Mrs Brookenham bitterly resents having to 
‘haul in sail’ for the sake of an eighteen-year-old daughter. On the 
question of what to do with Nanda she seems ‘to stand with little ni 
ping scissors in a garden of alternatives.’ Even her son Harold, ‘as clear 
and crisp and undefiled’ as the five-pound notes he borrows from her 
friends, notices her grievance: ‘How you do like to tuck us in and then 
sit up yourself!’ 

Harold’s quip is confirmed by the Duchess’ second, and masterly, 
description of Mrs Brookenham and her circle to Mr Longdon. This 
time she includes the position of Mr Brookenham, her kinsman Edward: 


I do her perfect justice. As your women go, she’s rare. If she were French 
she’d be a femme desprit. She has invented a muance of her own and she 
has done it all by herself, for Edward figures in her drawing-room only as 
one of those queer extinguishers of fire in the corridors of hotels. He’s just 
a bucket on a peg. The men, the young and the clever ones, find it a house 
—and heaven knows they’re right — with intellectual elbow-room, with 
freedom of talk. Most English talk is a quadrille in a sentry-box. 


The Duchess succeeds in marrying Little Aggie to Mitchy. The plan 
of Mitchy for Nanda and Van for herself smashed, Mrs Brookenham 
ships Nanda off to Mr Longdon in the country for five months. Ed- 
ward is pleased to be relieved of the support of his daughter. But still 
Van does not become Mrs Brookenham’s; as the Duchess phrases it, 
‘She has put down her money, as it were, without a return.’ Sore and 
desperate, Mrs Brookenham perpetrates the climax of the situation and 
the novel. At a party given by Nanda’s friend, Tishy Grendon, with 
the entire cast of characters on stage, she asks Mr Longdon to give 
Nanda back. Mr Longdon and the Duchess immediately see that Mrs 
Brookenham is recalling Nanda to expose her to such freedoms that Van 
will never marry her. But Edward, missing his cue, failing as ‘oracle’ 
to the ‘priestess,’ says they wouldn’t take Nanda back. Herself and her 
system laid bare, Mrs Brookenham neatly exposes the ‘systems’ of all the 
cast; as Van comments to her months later, ‘It was a wonderful per- 
formance. You pulled us down — just closing with each of the great 
columns in its turn—as Samson pulled down the temple.’ . 

The ‘performance’ costs Mrs Brookenham Van and her circle. But 
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Nanda, preparing to return to Mr Longdon forever, feels compassion 
for her mother’s ‘solitude’ and ‘youth’ and asks Van, as well as Mitchy, 
to relieve her loneliness. As he agrees, Van reverts to Mitchy’s original 
image for Mrs Brookenham and her circle: ‘“She’s a fixed star.” “Oh 
I know she is,” Nanda said. “It’s you—” “Who may be only the 
flashing meteor? . . . I promise you, then, that your words have 
stayed me in my course. You’ve made me stand as still as Joshua made 
the sun.”’’ 

Mr Longdon’s devotion to Nanda begins with his perception of her 
exact physical likeness to her grandmother, Lady Julia, whom he loved 
all her life. A visitor to London after a lifetime in the country, he has 
tea with Van, whose mother he had also loved, before Lady Julia; there 
was nothing, he tells Van, after Lady Julia. As Nanda comes in, he is 
profoundly shaken by the resemblance, or, as Mitchy puts it, ‘pierced 
to the heart . . . the victim done for by one glance of the goddess!’ 
Although her manners are very different from her grandmother’s, Mr 
Longdon comes to love Nanda for her ‘tragic candor.’ As a representa- 
tive of the manners of an older generation, he is deeply shocked at her 
being allowed to frequent her mother’s drawing room, where he feels 
like ‘a stranger at an Eastern court — comically helpless without his 
interpreter.’ He wishes somehow to protect her, to assure her future. 
The single image used to embrace his fineness, his kindness, his urbanity, 
and his diffidence refers to his pince-nez. This double eyeglass, which 
Mr Longdon constantly takes off and swings and readjusts as he surveys 
Nanda’s circumstances, is called ‘the nippers.’ As a stage direction it is 
used with the frequency of Mrs Brookenham’s infantine wonder and 
Mitchy’s queer glare. 

Mr Longdon’s nippers do not serve only the function of emphasizing 
and dramatizing the central idea of the novel. They also point up 
James’s theory of the vulgarization and decay of English society. The 
deviation of Mrs Brookenham’s salon from the standards of his youth 
preoccupies Mr Longdon. However much Nanda explains, 

It was apt to be when he felt as if he had exhausted surprises that he really 
received his greatest shocks. There were no such queer-tasting draughts 


as some of those yielded by the bucket that had repeatedly, as he imagined, 
touched the bottom of the well. 


He puzzles aloud to Nanda: 


The more one thinks of it the more one seems to see that society — for 
we're in society, aren’t we, and that’s our horizca? — can never have been 
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anything but increasingly vulgar. The point is, that in the twilight of time 
—and I belong, you see, to the twilight — it had made out much less how 
vulgar it could be. It did its best very probably, but there were too many 
superstitions it had to get rid of. It has been throwing them overboard one 
by one, so that now the ship sails uncommonly light. That’s the way . . . 
I come to feel so the lurching and pitching. If I weren’t a pretty fair sailor 
— well, as it is, my dear . . . I show you often what grabs I make for 
support. 


Mr Longdon’s nippers, more fully than the Duchess, Lord Petherton, 


and the Cashmores, point up the sophistication of Mrs Brookenham’s 
circle. 


Nanda’s foil in the novel, Little Aggie, has been reared by the Duch- 
ess as a blank page to be inscribed only with marriage. As the Duchess 
displays her handiwork to Mrs Brookenham’s salon, she can afford 
complacency about her ‘little ivory princess’: 


As slight and white, as delicately lovely, as a gathered garden lily, her ad- 
mirable training appeared to hold her out to them all as with precautionary 
finger-tips. . . . Little Aggie presented, up and down, an arrangement of 
dress exactly in the key of her age, her complexion, her emphasised virgin- 
ity. She might have been prepared for her visit by a cluster of doting nuns, 
cloistered daughters of ancient houses and educators of similar products, 
whose taste, hereditarily good, had grown, out of the world and most 


delightfully, so queer as to leave on everything they touched a particular 
shade of distinction. 


Mrs Brookenham’s response to the exhibit, made, of course, only to 


Van and Mitchy, is quite as acid as the Duchess’ remarks on Nanda’s 
‘depravity’: 


Aggie, don’t you see? is the Duchess’s morality, her virtue; which, 7 
having it that way outside of you, as one may say, you can make a muc 

better thing of. The child has been for Jane, I admit, a capital little subject, 
but Jane has kept her on hand and finished her like some wonderful piece 
of stitching. Oh as work it’s of a soigné! There it is — to show. A woman 


like me has to be herself, poor thing, her virtue and her morality. What will 
you have? 


When Mr Longdon meets little Aggie, he acknowledges that ‘from the 
point of view under which she had been formed, she was a remarkable, 
a rare success’: 


Since to create a particular little rounded and tinted innocence had been 
aimed at, the fruit had been grown to the perfection of a peach on a shel- 
tered wall . . . Little Aggie differed from any young person he had ever 
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met in that she had been deliberately prepared for consumption and in that 
furthermore the gentleness of her spirit had immensely helped the prepa- 
ration. 


Thoughtfully he contrasts her with Nanda: 


Nanda, beside her, was a Northern savage, and the reason was partly that 
the elements of that young lady’s nature were already, were publicl , were 
almost indecorously active. They were practically there for good or for 
ill; experience was still to come and what they might work out to still a 
mystery; but the sum would get itself done with the figures now on the 
slate. On Little Aggie’s slate the figures were yet to be written; which 
sufficiently accounted for the difference of the two surfaces. 


Little Aggie can, then, have no relation to knowledge. Nanda, on 
the contrary, has never not had such a relation. Very simply she ex- 
plains the difference to Mitchy: “There was never a time when I didn’t 
know something or other, and . . . I became more and more aware, 
as I grew older, of a hundred little chinks of daylight.’ She has always 
‘taken in things at her pores,’ she tells Van as she attempts to show him 
that girls have changed, they understand now, and the fact had much 
better be faced than dodged. Talk with her unhappily married friend 
Tishy Grendon has not been harmful because it has been natural. In 
her mother’s drawing room, on the contrary, it has been so ‘controlled’ 
as to suggest horrors: ‘Of course what’s so awfully unutterable is just 
what we most notice.’ She knows as well as Mr Longdon does that her 
sum will get itself written with the figures already on the slate, for, she 
tells Van, 


I shall never change —I shall be always just the same. The same old, 
mannered, modern, slangy hack . . . Yes . . . what I amI must remain. I 
haven’t what’s called a principle of growth. . . . I’m about as good as I 
can be — and about as bad. 


Ten weeks after her marriage to Mitchy, Little Aggie is carrying on 
a flirtation with her aunt’s lover, Petherton. She has ‘come out’ — 
‘with a bound — into the arena.’ Why her mother’s circle should be 
so disconcerted, Nanda fails to understand, for she, and she alone, rec- 
ognizes that Little Aggie ‘is trying to find out . . . what sort of a 
person she is.’ As for Nanda, she has been right about herself too. Van 
has proved more old-fashioned than Mr Longdon; he has been unable 
to recognize that if society has changed extraordinarily, so, naturally, 
have the girls reared in it; he should have married Little Aggie. But 
Nanda’s love for him remains the same. Midway in the novel the 
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Duchess described it to Mr Longdon in an image he found odd: ‘Nan- 
da’s fairly sick—as sick as a little cat—with her passion.’ In the final 
chapter, after she has restored Van to her mother and is preparing to 
leave with Mr Longdon, she breaks down and sobs ‘in a passion as sharp 
and brief as the flurry of a wild thing for an instant uncaged.’ 

Nor does her tragic candor change, the rare innocence of spirit for 
which Mitchy and Mr Longdon alone have their appreciations. Mitchy 
expresses his in conversation when Nanda asks him, ‘Doesn’t one be- 
come a sort of a little drain-pipe with everything flowing through?’ 
and he replies, “Why don’t you call it more gracefully . . . a little 
acolian-harp set in the drawing-room window and vibrating in the 
breeze of conversation?’ Mr Longdon quietly thinks his appreciation, 


as he reflects upon the contrast between Little Aggie and Nanda, in the 
finest image of the novel: 


Both the girls struck him as lambs with the great shambles of life in their 
future; but while one, with its neck in a pink ribbon, had no consciousness 
but that of being fed from the hand with the small sweet biscuit of un- 
objectionable knowledge, the other struggled with instincts and forebod- 


ings, with the suspicion of its doom and the far-borne scent, in the flowery 
fields, of blood. 


IV 


None of the single images of character in “The Pupil’ is repeated in 
either of the novels. One image of the Moreens’ inability to pay Pember- 
ton does recur in The Awkward Age to suggest Mrs Brookenham’s 
financial worries. In the short story it is ‘the young man couldn’t but 
suspect this failure of the cup when at their very lips to have been the 
effect of a rude jostle of his own.’ In the novel it reads, ‘It was as if 
Mrs. Brook had found the cup of her secret sorrows suddenly jostled 
by some touch of which the perversity . . . proved . . . sufficient 
to make it flow over.’ Similarly, very few of the single or recurrent 
images of character and relation of What Maisie Knew reappear in 
The Awkward Age. Lord Petherton’s teeth, it is true, resemble Beale’s 
in their ‘bold handsome parade.’ The military imagery that shows Mrs 
Wix’s fight for Maisie and Sir Claude occurs briefly at the climax of 
the later novel as Mrs Brookenham ‘rattled the standard’ since ‘no vic- 
tory had yet been snatched’ in her verbal battle with the Duchess. 
Again, the sea image of Maisie’s finding herself ‘in the same boat’ with 
Mrs Wikx, a ‘fellow mariner of ideas,’ is converted by Mrs Brookenham 
into an amusingly wicked innuendo to Mr Longdon. She says that if 
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the Duchess is in Petherton’s ‘boat,’ she is an ‘experienced mariner.’ 
Further, the image of Maisie’s choice of future as a sum on a slate is 
extended into that of the figures already written and not yet written on 
the slates of Nanda and Little Aggie. These four images are the only 
instances of repetition between the novels unless Mrs Wix’s straighten- 
ers may be regarded as her psychological equivalent of Mr Longdon’s 
nippers. 

Imagery in the short story written at the beginning of James’s experi- 
ence with the theatre, in the novel written as he turned from the drama 
back to the novel form, and in the novel composed as a play reflects his 
growing mastery of the scenic method. With ‘The Pupil’ Pemberton 
serves as James’s deputy, relieving him of the hateful burden of omnis- 
cient comment. Pemberton’s vision of the Moreens is limited to his 
experience as their son’s tutor. To begin with, they do not pay him; 
they depend, and cannily enough, on his devotion to Morgan to keep 
him on. Then, he almost never sees them with the boy, for they leave 
Morgan to him. Nor does he see them in the company of the society 
to which they aspire and off which they try to live; he sees only their 
failures, the sudden flights from Nice to Paris to Venice. Further, he 
has no one with whom he can compare his impressions, for however 
much Morgan may disclose, Pemberton’s sense of ethics forbids open 
discussion of the parents with the child. As a consequence, the images 
that constantly occur to him can be only those of character; the restric- 
tions of his point of view prevent imagery of relation. 

The point of view that James first conceived for What Maisie Knew 
was Maisie’s alone; he planned to restrict the novel rigorously to what 
she could interpret and appreciate. Further reflection and experiment 
convinced him that a six-year-old, however perceptive, would under- 
stand too little and misunderstand too much. He decided, then, to lim- 
it the novel to what Maisie saw, leaving the reader to interpret and 
appreciate better than she could. But since Maisie’s interpretation of 
what she saw was his major concern, he recognized the necessity of his 
supplying the terms for what she missed. Thus he widened the point 
of view to include his amplification of Maisie’s consciousnness. This 
procedure he justified on the premise that small children have always 
many more and much richer perceptions than they have vocabulary to 
express. The dramatic principle, he contended, was wholly oper- 
ative, for his own commentary was honorably directed by Maisie’s 
sensibility. As a result of the enlarged point of view, the imagery is 
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expanded beyond that of character in “The Pupil’ to that of Maisie’s 
relations to her parents, her stepparents, her governesses, and, primarily, 
her knowledge. 

The Awkward Age has, of course, no point of view. The ten books 
in which the novel is constructed may be grouped as a play, the first 
three as the expository first act, the next four as the second act with the 
complication coming to a climax in Book Eighth, and the final two as 
the third act with its brief denouement. With an economy matching 
that of the plot structure, the large cast of characters are assigned their 
positions on stage according to their roles, Nanda as protagonist, Mrs 
Brookenham and her circle as antagonist, and Mr Longdon as chorus. 
The same rigorous rule of dramatic economy governs the imagery: the 
images for the tripartite grouping of characters constitute the theme. 
The imagery depicting Mrs Brookenham and her circle, both their 
pastimes and the traits of her eternal youth, Mitchy’s goggle, and Van’s 
sacred terror, clearly show the lack of innocence of her favorite society. 
The images that portray Nanda’s relation to her knowledge give her 
extraordinary fineness. Mr Longdon’s nippers penetrate Nanda’s plight 
and the morality of the salon and of English society in the late nine- 
teenth century. Together the three groups of images present the theme 
of The Awkward Age. 

‘No themes,’ James wrote, in the preface for What Maisie Knew, 
‘are so human as those that reflect for us, out of the confusion of life, 
the close connexion of bliss and bale, of the things that help with the 
things that hurt, so dangling before us for ever that bright hard medal, 
of so strange an alloy, one face of which is somebody’s right and ease 
and the other somebody’s pain and wrong.’ The ‘right and ease’ to 
which Morgan, Maisie, and Nanda attain is moral perception. Morgan 
has only time to exercise it in the choice of a life with Pemberton rather 
than with his family. The reader’s relation with Maisie ends with the 
death of her childhood, but she has had time to demonstrate triply the 
beauty of her moral perception, in her ‘giving up’ her mother, her 
father, and, hardest of all, Sir Claude. Nanda’s use of moral perception 
is the most difficult, for it is to last a lifetime. She asks the man she loves 
to return to her mother who, she knows, has prevented his loving her- 
self. But the difficulty is just the beauty. It is, as James said in the pref- 
ace to the earlier novel, ‘drawing some stray fragrance of an ideal across 
the scent of selfishness.’ 


Lotus SNow 















Oswald Garrison Villard and the 
Politics of Pacifism 


isTorY, if honest history continues to be written, will have 

one question to ask of our generation,’ Archibald MacLeish 

wrote in the Nation in May of 1940. Why, he wondered, 

had America’s intellectuals failed to rise to the challenge 
of Fascism with ‘the arms of scholarship and writing? It is a question the 
historians. will ask with interest — the gentle, detached, not altogether 
loving interest with which historians have always questioned the im- 
potent spirits of the dead.’ * 

Less than a month after MacLeish’s indictment of “The Irresponsi- 
bles’ met the eyes of American liberal intellectuals, the Nation quietly 
announced the resignation of one of its weekly columnists, an angry 
crusading old man whose energy and influence made him a central fig- 
ure in the moral crisis that shook American liberalism at the end of the 
Great Depression. Editor of the Nation in the twenties and early thir- 
ties, Oswald Garrison Villard (1872-1949) was the prophet of a great 
revolt against militarism in America. For a time, his pacifist views 
seemed to coincide with those of a whole generation of articulate 
Americans, and Villard became a major spokesman of a wide climate 
of opinion. Soon, however, the Fascist challenge to Western civiliza- 
tion shattered the anti-war coalition, leaving Villard isolated, alienated 
from his life-long friends, impotent. He was part of the great Ameri- 
can pacifist tradition, stretching from William Penn through William 
Lloyd Garrison and Jane Addams, finding expression today in Norman 
Thomas and A. J. Muste. His life of agitation is a case history in the 
politics of pacifism, and his failure offers tragic comment on the failure 
of a tradition.’ 

* Archibald MacLeish, ‘The Irresponsibles,’ Nation, CL (18 May 1940), 618. 

* The fundamental source of this study has been the rich collection of the papers 
of Oswald Garrison Villard presented by his family to the Harvard College Library 
in 1950, the year following his death. All quotations from Villard’s unpublished cor- 
respondence are drawn from this collection. 


I am indebted to Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr, and Dr Marvin Rintala for 
their careful criticisms of an earlier draft. 
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I. Portrait oF A Pacirist: THE Earty YEARS 


‘Oswald Garrison Villard,’ Heywood Broun once observed cynical- 
ly, ‘is the product of an interesting experiment. His grandfather was 
an abolitionist and his father a railroad magnate. As far as the re- 
searches of science have gone, the rule seems to be that when you cross 
abolition blood with railroad stock you get a liberal.’ * 

Villard was a man of many causes. A founder of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People, a tireless publicist 
for free trade, a sometimes brilliant observer of the European scene, 
an earnest advocate of social welfare legislation at home, his credentials 
as a liberal reformer were unimpeachable.* 

But, above all, Oswald Garrison Villard was a pacifist. ‘Each one of 
us has his paramount issue,’ he noted. ‘Mine is this question of war and 
peace and the saving of civilization.’ ° To him, violence in any form 
was incompatible with the very idea of civilization. War was the su- 
preme and ultimate evil, to be avoided at all costs. Beneath all of Vil- 
lard’s concrete arguments about the consequences of war and the stra- 
tegic position of the United States was always this ethical core. It was 
a faith the terrible realities of the twentieth century never destroyed. 

Although he did not call himself a pacifist until the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, Villard had been exposed to anti-militarist views from early 
childhood. Fanny Garrison Villard, his mother, was a pioneer of the 
peace movement in America, and his father, Henry Villard, might be 
described as a pacifist fellow-traveler. A still more important influence 
was grandfather William Lloyd Garrison, who preached both aboli- 
tionism and abstention from violence.® Villard’s correspondence re- 


* Nation, CXLIV (17 April 1937), 437. 

*Villard’s vital contributions to the negro rights movement are traced in Flint 
Kellogg’s ‘Villard and the NAACP,’ Nation, CLXXXVIII (14 February 1959), 
137-140. 

* Nation, CXLIII (10 October 1936), 420. 

*The two doctrines may seem difficult to reconcile, and it cannot be said that 
Garrison ever succeeded in doing so. His attitude toward the Civil War he helped 
to bring on is still in doubt. While Villard always denied it, it seems evident that 
Garrison supported the war by default. That is, he sometimes ignored iz, sometimes 
deplored it, but thought the abolitionist cause worth fighting for. Villard himself 
evaded the agonizing question the Civil War posed for the pacifist defender of negro 
rights. His John Brown: A Biography Fifty Years After (New York, 1910) treated 
Brown sympathetically as a great moral prophet, but unreservedly condemned 
Brown’s recourse to violence. The book contains no hint of Villard’s answer to the 
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veals that he frequently thought of himself as a latter-day Garrison, 
heroically doing battle against the Military Power rather than the 
Slave Power. His estimate of Garrison’s stature is vividly revealed in 
the reference he once made to ‘the one road to spiritual sanity which 
is open —the road of peace and non-resistance outlined clearly by 
Jesus, Garrison, Tolstoi, Gandhi, and . . . others.’ * 

The feverish years of the Spanish War, in which Villard first did 
some serious thinking about American foreign policy, were decisive 
for him. He was then working for the New York Evening Post, owned 
by his father, as was the Nation. E. L. Godkin edited both, and it was 
Godkin’s free-trade, anti-war liberalism that became the foundation of 
Villard’s political philosophy. Young Villard’s idol, Carl Schurz, op- 
posed the war with Spain; Godkin opposed the war; Villard opposed 
the war passionately. He later forgot himself so much as to express the 
distinctly non-pacifistic judgment that ‘President McKinley ought to 
have been shot with his entire Cabinet for putting us into an unneces- 
sary war with Spain.’ * Four decades later he was to see the same old 
brutal expansionist spirit in the arguments of the pro-interventionists. 
What was the real difference between Senator Beveridge’s ‘March of 
the Flag’ and the ‘missionary capitalism’ of Henry Luce’s vision of ‘the 
American Century’? 

But despite Spain and Panama, Santo Domingo and Nicaragua, the 
years prior to World War I were full of promise. The young manag- 
ing editor of the Evening Post, firm in his faith in the essential good- 
ness of human nature, had a vision of a world free from poverty and 
war. Peace was in the air. Nearly 1,500 international conferences on 
subjects relating to the prevention of war were held between 1889 and 


1914.” 


obvious question — was slavery a greater evil than the war that abolished it? — nor 
was Villard ever to offer any. 

Villard to Dr Ralph V. Gilbert, 22 May 1939. While Villard often invoked 
Christian images, his religious views were unorthodox. He never joined a church, 
never mentioned organized religion in his bulky autobiography, Fighting Years: 
Memoirs of a Liberal Editor (New York, 1939). The term ‘Christian humanism’ 
suggests the nature of his religious convictions as well as any. He permitted Charles 
Francis Potter to use his name in connection with some of the activities of the First 
Humanist Society of New York. See Villard to Potter, 20 March 1936. 

* Villard to Lewis K. Underhill, 20 April 1925. This period is treated extensively 
in Fighting Years. The book is rich with material, though regrettably skimpy on 
events of the twenties and thirties. 

* Allan A. Kuuisisto, ‘The Influence of the National Council for the Prevention 
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These were Oswald Garrison Villard’s politically formative years, 
and they shaped his world view in crucially important ways. The 
political figures he most admired all his life — Richard Cobden, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Grover Cleveland, Carl Schurz — were all clas- 
sic nineteenth-century liberals. Villard’s ‘favorite quotation’ from Cob- 
den, which he used again and again, was the dictum that ‘free trade 
and peace are synonymous.’*® The nineteenth-century flavor of Vil- 
lard’s thought found striking expression in a comment he made in 
1939. Interventionists had argued, in reply to Villard’s assertions that 
the United States was militarily impregnable, that recent technological 
developments made possible an air attack on America. Villard quick- 
ly dismissed this consideration. Such wild speculation could not be per- 
mitted, or else we should ‘have to abandon all thought of sensible and 
peaceful progress and evolution.’ * 


Nineteen-fourteen shattered the easy optimism of the nineteenth- 
century world with one hammer blow. Villard was appalled at ‘the 
unholy slaughter’ of the European cataclysm, yet his bright dreams of 
the pre-war years were not wholly dispelled. Indeed, he announced, 
the war provided a ‘glorious opportunity . . . for that moral leader- 
ship of the world which . . . has always been America’s.’ ” 

Fanny Garrison Villard gave her son a model image of the ‘moral 
leadership’ he hungered for when she led several thousand women clad 
in black down Fifth Avenue in an antiwar parade. One of his most 
cherished memories, this provided the standard against which he meas- 
ured Woodrow Wilson. When Wilson asked Congress for a declara- 
tion of war on 2 April 1917, Villard recalled: 


It came nearer to unmanning me than anything in my life. For I knew, 
as I knew that I lived, that this ended the republic as we had known it; that 
henceforth we Americans were to be part and parcel of world politics, 
rivalries, jealousies, and militarism; that hate, prejudice, and passion were 
now enthroned in the United States.”* 


A week later, Villard announced his position on the war in a letter to 


of War on United States Foreign Policy, 1935-1939,’ Ph. D. thesis, Harvard 1955, 
p. 20. 

* Villard to Charles C. Pickert, 17 July 1940. 

* Villard, Our Military Chaos (New York, 1939), p. 47- 

* Villard, Germany Embattled: An American Interpretation (New York, 1915), 
p- 165. 

* Fighting Years, p. 324. 
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Wilson’s secretary. ‘Believe me,’ he said grimly, ‘I am ready for any 
concentration camp, or conscription camp, or prison, but I am mot 
at war and no one can put me into war, — not the President of the 
United States with all his power. My loyalty to American traditions 
and ideals renders that impossible.’ * 

A nation at war is never a comfortable place for men who are not 
at war. And a United States at war with Germany was doubly un- 
pleasant for pacifists of German origin like Villard.** The trauma of 
these bitter years fixed Villiard’s anti-war convictions so deeply that 
nothing — not even Hitler — could shake them. Time after time in 
his correspondence and published writings he returned to World War 
I. It was the determining experience of his lifetime, the fall from Eden 
into a world of power and terror. The Liberty Loan speaker who de- 
manded dollars to kill Germans until none were left because ‘the Ger- 
mans . . . are the snakes of the human race and must be stamped out,’ 
the director of the New York Philharmonic who campaigned against 
the playing of all music by German composers, the irate neighbors who 
thought it outrageous that the Villards kept their dachshund Fritz dur- 
ing such trying times: these images of the Great War were burned into 
Villard’s consciousness forever.*® 

It was then that he conceived one of his lifelong passions — a con- 
suming, self-righteous, almost pathological hatred of Woodrow Wil- 
son, the man who had sacrificed American democracy at the shrine of 
Big Business and the militarists. Villard contemplated a biography of 
Wilson, he once told Allan Nevins in all seriousness, that he hoped to 
entitle “The World’s Greatest Criminal.’ ** 

If American entry into the war was a disaster, Villard found the 
peace even worse. This was ‘the crime of Versailles,’ ‘the Great Be- 
trayal.’ Villard traveled to France to cover the conference, and as 
soon as the treaty was published the Nation leaped to denounce it as a 
monstrous sin against humanity. A scorching protest, attributed to Vil- 
lard but actually written by William MacDonald, was printed in the 
issue for 17 May 1919 under the title of “The Madness at Versailles’; 


“Villard to Joseph Tumulty, 13 April 1917; Fighting Years, p. 325, shows some 
differences in wording. 

* Henry Villard came to America from Germany after the abortive revolution 
of 1848, and became a naturalized citizen. Oswald was born in Germany while the 
family was vacationing there in 1872. 

* All of these incidents are described in Fighting Years, pp. 327-330. 
* Villard to Nevins, 24 January 1929. 
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Villard later wrote of it that ‘no more powerful or prophetic editorial 


ever appeared in The Nation or, I sometimes think, in any other jour- 


II. ‘Meester VEELSON’ AND THE ‘MERCHANTS OF DEATH’ 


The relative merits and demerits of the Versailles Treaty are still in 
hot dispute, but in one sense that Nation editorial was prophetic in- 
deed. Rightly or wrongly, a whole generation of American intellec- 
tuals came to accept Villard’s verdict on Wilson and the war. Named 
editor of the Nation in 1918, Villard quickly made himself a dominant 
spokesman for the bitterly disillusioned liberals of the twenties and 
early thirties.”® 

The anti-militarist spirit found literary expression in books like E. 
E. Cummings’ The Enormous Room, Dos Passos’ Three Soldiers, Hem- 
mingway’s A Farewell to Arms. The compressed savage brilliance of 
Dos Passos’ sketch of ‘Meester Veelson’ in 1919 captures the marrow 
of the new liberal attitude: 


With the help of Almighty God, Right, Truth, Justice, Freedom, De- 
mocracy, the Selfdetermination of Nations, No indemnities no annexations, 

and Cuban sugar and Caucasian manganese and Northwestern wheat and 
Dixie cotton, the British blockade, General Pershing, the taxicabs of Paris 
and the seventyfive gun 


we won the war.”” 


Such views were buttressed by a barrage of historical writings pro- 
duced by the ‘revisionists’ during the postwar period. John Maynard 
Keynes had exposed the terrible ‘Economic Consequences of the 
Peace’ as early as November 1919, and now Charles Beard, Walter 
Millis, E. L. Borchard, and others argued persuasively that American 


intervention had been a disastrous error.” 


* Fighting Years, p. 458. 

* Robert E. Osgood’s Ideals and Self-Interest in America’s Foreign Relations 
(Chicago, 1953) provides a valuable sketch of the intellectual context in which Vil- 
lard operated. A disciple of Hans Morganthau, Osgood is wholly unsympathetic to 
pacifism, and this sometimes makes him do less than justice to Villard. Osgood con- 
cludes that Villard’s ‘uncompromising idealism, his doctrinaire perfectionism and 
utopianism’ played ‘a large role in postwar disillusionment and in the paralysis of 
national action during the turbulent events preceding World War II’ (p. 290). 

* John Dos Passos, 1919 (New York, 1932), p. 246. 

™ See Selig Adler’s valuable survey, “The War-Guilt Question and American Dis- 
illusionment, 1918-1928,’ Journal of Modern History, XXIII (1951), 1-28. 
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The revolt against militarism was experienced with special excite- 
ment by college youths of the period. James Wechsler suggests the 
flavor of those days of peace petitions and anti-ROTC strikes in telling 
of his student years at Columbia. One morning in 1933, his American 
history professor came to the point in his lecture where he was to dis- 
cuss American entry into World War I. When he said, ‘ “and then 
the United States entered the war,” the class hissed with beautiful 
spontaneity. It was a remarkable and inspiring demonstration,’ thought 
Wechsler. The lecturer then commented: ‘ “If you’re hissing now, 
wait till I tell you why we entered the war.” ’ ” 

In this invigorating climate, Oswald Garrison Villard’s Nation 
muckraked the military and crusaded for total disarmament. Virtual- 
ly every discussion of American foreign policy that appeared in the 
magazine bristled with references to ‘the Great Betrayal’ of 1917, 
‘the crime of Versailles,’ the futility of any American military par- 
ticipation in European affairs. Full prominence was given to any in- 
formation that might suggest that base economic considerations had 
motivated the American declaration of war. 

The conception of international politics advanced by the Nation 
during the years of Villard’s editorship was one that left its readers 
highly skeptical about the wisdom of cooperating with England and 
France on matters of foreign policy. These were not the democracies, 
but the ‘aristocratic, capitalist, imperialist’ democracies, as militaristic 
and power-mad as any other countries.” War was only the clash of 
rival imperialisms, and America’s task was to stay out of such clashes. 
When asked what country had been most responsible for World 
War I, Villard once replied furiously: 


They were all guilty as hell, Germans, Austrians, Russians, French and 
English. They had been planning for it and they got what was coming to 
them, and we were the biggest asses ever to go in as we did under the insti- 
gation of an absolutely lying British propaganda and pull their chestnuts 
out of the fire for nothing.** 


This is not to say that Villard’s Nation was a purely isolationist or- 
gan. Three streams that ran together to make up the river of antiwar 
sentiment in the early thirties can be distinguished. Only one of these 
was strictly isolationist in character. The pure isolationist believed 


™ James Wechsler, The Age of Suspicion (New York, 1954), p. 48. 
* Nation, CXLVII (2 July 1938), 18. 
* Villard to Elbert H. Baker, 20 January 1926. 
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that America had no cause for ‘meddling in European affairs’ as she 
had in World War I. He opposed attempts to involve America in 
schemes for international organization and cooperation, and generally 
favored policies of ‘economic nationalism’ — European payment of 
war debts, high tariff barriers, and so forth. Charles and Mary Beard, 
Gerald Nye, Burton Wheeler, and the La Follettes fall into this cate- 
gory. 

A second stream may be labeled ‘disillusioned internationalism’ or 
‘pseudo-pacifism.’ Liberals of this type became so disillusioned with 
Wilsonianism for a time that they tended to talk about European af- 
fairs in seemingly isolationist terms. Horrified at the carnage of the 
First World War, appalled at the political collapse of Europe that fol- 
lowed it, they rejected all military methods until the rise of Fascism 
thrust home the full price of pacifism. They remained generally sym- 
pathetic towards the League of Nations, and supported various in- 
ternational conferences and free trade policies, for their ultimate as- 
sumptions about America’s relation to the world were not so very dif- 
ferent from those of Woodrow Wilson. Most liberal intellectuals re- 
nounced their revolt against militarism by the late thirties, and those 
that did — Max Lerner, Freda Kirchwey, Walter Millis, and Lewis 
Mumford are typical figures — may be placed in this second group. 

Pacifism, a third distinct stream, is a faith many men have preached 
in times of peace but few have followed in times of trouble. Normal- 
ly, the pacifist’s inclination is strongly ‘internationalist.’ Villard, for 
example, was a child of Cobden, and in his autobiography speaks of 
himself as ‘an internationalist.’** The isolationist demand that ‘na- 
tional interest’ be the criterion of policy is deeply repugnant to the 
idealistic, cooperative spirit of pacifism. Yet, in the ultimate crisis, the 
pacifist values peace above all else, and the threat of war inevitably 
drives American pacifism towards outright isolationism. 

These three groups could live together harmoniously under one big 
antiwar tent until the crisis years of the mid-thirties. Symbolic of 
American liberal unity against militarism was the sensational investiga- 
tion of the munitions industry by the Nye Committee.” These hear- 


* Fighting Years, p. 72. 

* Charles and Mary Beard, who themselves exercised enormous influence over the 
minds of American intellectuals of the period, happily summarized the impact of 
the Nye inquiry in these words: ‘By disclosing the secret methods and the economic 
backgrounds — the interests, activities, and pressures—of the Wilson regime, the 
Nye committee injected realistic knowledge into the consideration of dynamic forces 
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ings were conducted by an isolationist, and publicized both by paci- 
fists like Villard and disillusioned internationalists like Lerner. 

But even while Senate isolationists were making revelations that 
epitomized the revolt against militarism, Hitler and Mussolini were 
drilling the troops that soon were to shatter the peace of Europe — 
and the antiwar coalition in America. The logic of events wrenched 
apart the three streams of liberal antiwar sentiment. Isolationists held 
firm to their old views and resisted Roosevelt’s program of aid to the 
besieged democracies. Most American liberals, pseudo-pacifist since 
Versailles, discovered that their deepest convictions about war and 
peace coincided with those of the President, and they followed his 
leadership. Pacifists were torn between their ideal of universal brother- 
hood and their fear of American involvement in another cataclysm, 
but eventually they were forced into the isolationist camp. 


Ill. THe Iron HEEL 


Oswald Garrison Villard completed a study of the Weimar Repub- 
lic in November of 1932, four months before the Nazi Revolution. 
Germany was now in grave danger, he reported in The German 
Phoenix. Democracy there was in ‘twilight,’ though only ‘temporar- 
ily. Why? The answer was complex, but ‘chief responsibility’ for 
the current crisis he laid on the peacemakers of 1919. The German 
masses were fundamentally freedom-loving and liberal, but ‘the crime 
of Versailles’ had made it possible for all the reactionary forces of 
Junkerism to whip up race hatred and militarism. Hitler was the 
poisonous symbol of all that was evil in German life, and ‘Adolph 
Hitler is as much the creation of the wicked Treaty of Versailles as 
is the economic crisis in which the world now founders.’ ” 


shaping foreign policies. . . . the popular idea of Wilson as the pure idealist who 
went to war for the sole purpose of saving democracy was shattered beyond repair. 
Could “the universal philanthropy” of “the great moral crusade” launched in 1917 
ever again present the same aspects to that part of the public which sought knowledge 
and did any thinking?’ (America in Midpassage, New York, 1939, I, 421). This 
statement perfectly crystallizes the habit of mind under discussion here. 

* Villard, The German Phoenix: The Story of the German Republic (New York, 
1933), Pp- ix, 19, 120. Villard first advanced the conception of ‘two Germanies’ in 
Germany Embattled (1915). The German people were humane, progressive, creative; 
but the ‘enriched classes’ had united behind the Kaiser and the Junkers to trick 
Germany into a bloody war the masses did not want. Even in 1940, we shall see, 
Villard was certain that only Hitler and a handful of underlings really favored Ger- 
man expansion. 
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Hitler’s iron heel soon ground the life out of the German Republic 
and began to menace Germany’s neighbors. But Villard’s interpreta- 
tion of National Socialism as a response to the injustices of Versailles 
reinforced his pacifism, and made him doubly hostile to policies that 
could lead to American military support of England and France. 

Villard’s view that Hitler was the creation of the Allies and his total 
rejection of military means of containing National Socialism should 
not, however, be confused with an attitude of complacent blindness to 
the Fascist menace. Pacifism is not necessarily passivism, and few 
Americans were as profoundly aware of the evils of Hitlerism as was 
Villard. As early as September 1933, he had this chilling perception: 
‘That [Hitler] is merely sparring for time before he goes to war is, I 
think, absolutely certain. The question is whether there shall be pre- 
ventive measures now, or the world shall calmly await the inevitable.’ * 
The United States, he urged, should have withdrawn its ambassador 
in protest when Hitler overthrew the Weimar Republic. 

Every aggressive move by Germany, Japan, and Italy brought force- 
ful condemnation from Villard. The ‘preventive measures’ he en- 
visaged included a wide variety of techniques for holding an aggressor 
in check: diplomatic pressures and protests, propaganda aimed at sepa- 
rating the German people from their government, even economic 
sanctions. Sanctions, of course, were risky measures, but Villard 
boldly insisted that ‘if some measure short of war cannot be devised 

. we are at the mercy of the creators of war.’ * The position of 
the dictators was highly unstable, Villard thought, and they could be 
forced to capitulate if firm action were taken. 

The League’s fatal failure to prevent oil shipments to Italy after the 
Ethiopian invasion, and the consequent breakdown of its sanction 
program drew bitter denunciation from Villard. England and France 
had been ‘hypocritical,’ ‘cowardly,’ ‘stupid.’ * Hitler’s reoccupation 
of the Rhineland provoked Villard to issue a ringing appeal for ‘unity, 

* Villard to Henry J. Haskell, 15 September 1933. 

* Nation, CXLI (25 September 1935), 343. It should be pointed out that Villard’s 
advocacy of sanctions usually involved action by the League of Nations, and the 
United States, of course, was not a member. While Villard did favor American 
economic boycotts against aggressors in extreme circumstances, he was quite un- 
willing to take risks that would, in his judgment, impair American neutrality. He 
favored an all-out boycott of Italy, for example, but mot a program of positive aid 
to Ethiopia (Nation, CXLI, 25 September 1935, 343); see also Frank H. Simonds’ 


rebuttal, Nation, CXLI (9 October 1935), 408-409. 
” Nation, CXLIII (18 July 1936), 74. 
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vigor and forcefulness’ on the part of the Allies, and he even called for 
‘a united front’ against Germany.” 

As late as October 1937, Villard remained aggressively internation- 
alistic in his moralism. While peace groups took Roosevelt’s Quaran- 
tine Speech as clear evidence of his warmongering, Villard applauded 
it as a superb example of Garrisonian moral protest. He devoted a 
column of praise to the speech, and even confided to one close friend; 
‘I can rejoice wholeheartedly over the President’s Chicago speech. It 
is exactly along the line of recommendations which I made to him 
four weeks ago, for which he sent me warm thanks.’ * 

This aggressive moralism on Villard’s part had an important con- 
sequence. The antiwar coalition of American liberals was actuall 
being torn apart in the mid-thirties, but the rhetorical violence indulged 
in by figures like Villard served to blur and obscure the growing dif- 
ferences between pacifists and isolationists on one hand and pseudo- 
pacifists on the other. Since Villard lost editorial control of the Nation 
in 1933, the sharp divergence that was beginning to appear between 
his views and those of the Nation itself provides a sensitive index of 
this painful realignment that was taking place within the liberal move- 
ment.” 


Italy struck at Ethiopia in May 1935, and America’s response was 
the First Neutrality Act — a piece of legislation that revealed the over- 
whelming antiwar sentiment of the country, but that also produced 
important divisions in liberal opinion. 

Villard was an enthusiastic supporter of the neutrality measure. He 
confessed that ‘sentimentally’ he would like to see the President em- 
powered to send arms to Ethiopia, but it would be ‘far safer’ to make 
neutrality mandatory. Economic sanctions against Italy by the League 
and an American boycott were desirable, Villard thought, but an 
ironclad refusal to ship supplies to any belligerent was the crucial 
necessity. 

™ Nation, CXLII (1 April 1936), 416. 

“Villard to John Haynes Holmes, 6 October 1937. 

* Villard stepped down from the Nation editorship in January 1933, continuing 
on as the author of a weekly column, ‘Issues and Men.’ The periodical was run jointly 
by Villard, Freda Kirchwey, Heywood Broun, Max Lerner, and some others for a 
time, but Miss Kirchwey soon came into full control as editor and publisher. The 
editorial policy of Freda Kirchwey’s Nation enables the historian to trace the shifting 
attitudes of disillusioned internationalists, while Villard’s weekly column offers a 
good indication of the views of American pacifists at any given moment. 

“ Villard to the Foreign Policy Association, 21 October 1935. 
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The question of whether or not the President should be given dis- 
cretionary powers that would enable him to discriminate between ag- 
gressors and victims in the application of the Neutrality Act became 
the focus of debate. It was on this issue that the Nation shifted its stance 
and supported Roosevelt. The magazine had given full publicity 
to the Nye Committee activities of that year, and it still held that 
economic pressure from the business class had driven America into 
war in 1917. But now the world was so highly interdependent that 
the United States could never stay out of a European war, the Nation 
believed. Therefore we should ‘accept our responsibility in creating 
and maintaining a world system of collective security,’ and mandatory 
neutrality legislation was incompatible with the principle of collective 
security. Such a system, the Nation was quick to insist, was to be en- 
forced solely by ‘economic and financial sanctions against aggressors.’ ** 
The use of American military power was not contemplated, and the 
Nation was to remain opposed to rearmament for another three years. 
Yet it was already clear that its ‘pacifism’ was dubious. For the Nation, 
as for many American liberals, opposition to military action was a 
pragmatic decision rather than an ultimate moral commitment. 

The true depth of the differences between Villard and the Nation 
remained hidden for some years. The President exercised no strong 
leadership in foreign policy; hence there were few concrete legislative 
proposals around which differences could crystallize. The 1936 and 
1937 neutrality campaigns again pointed towards the abyss that divided 
Villard from the Nation, but the fact that the Fascist threat was not 
yet defined primarily in military terms clouded the issue. 

At the same time, a careful reading of the Nation reveals a subtle 
but marked shift in the mood of its discussions of foreign affairs. Edi- 
torials with titles like ‘Pro-Fascist Neutrality’ and ‘Neutrality Makes 
War’ begin to creep in by 1937. The argument that a wholesale re- 
jection of military methods encourages aggressors to swallow up their 
neighbors without fear of retaliation is frequently advanced. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, whose neo-Calvinist liberalism was the antithesis of Villard’s 
innocent idealism, begins to contribute his devastating critiques of 
pacifism. 

The Spanish Civil War did much to demolish the ‘Merchants of 
Death’ interpretation of international politics. While Villard and the 


* Nation, CXLI (28 August 1935), 229. 
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Nation could agree on a policy for America,” the Nation’s symbols 
and images of war underwent drastic revision now that Good was so 
clearly opposed to Evil on the battlefield. George Orwell has called 
attention to the breath-taking ease with which English radical period- 
icals abandoned their debunking theory of war for a ‘war is glorious’ 
line after the outbreak of the Spanish war, and the Nation experienced 
a somewhat similar transformation.* 

The sympathy for the Soviet Union demonstrated by the Nation’s 
staff contributed importantly to the periodical’s move towards mili- 
tant popular front internationalism. While never a true believer in 
‘the Russian experiment,’ Villard had once felt that the U. S. S. R. 
was making gradual progress towards free institutions. “The entire 
transformation of the social life of the 140,000,000 Russians was what 
fascinated’ him, he confessed. He traveled through Russia in 1929, 
and was an influential supporter of renewed commercial and diplo- 
matic intercourse between the U. S. and the U. S. S. R. William 
C. Bullitt once told Villard that American extension of diplomatic 
recognition to the Soviet Union was ‘as much due to your efforts to 
promote sanity in this country as to the efforts of any other human 
being.’ But, by the mid-thirties, Villard repeatedly equated Hitler and 
Stalin, and he thus was unable to view the clash between Germany and 
Russia as anything more elevated than a power struggle between two 
bloody dictators.” 

The Nation’s editorials, in sharp contrast, proclaimed that ‘1937 Is 
Not 1914’ for one crucial reason. America had foolishly intervened in 
a war between imperialist powers in 1917, but the current struggle 
between Fascism and ‘democracy’ was of an entirely different character 


“Both were sharply critical of the American embargo. Villard reconciled his 
opposition to neutrality in the Spanish conflict with his general advocacy of neutrality 
legislation by denying that this was truly an international conflict. To put Franco 
on a belligerent status equal to that of the Republican government would be to dis- 
tort the fundamentals of international law, he believed. Even pure isolationists like 
Senator Borah and Charles Beard opposed American neutrality in this case. See 
Foster Jay Taylor, The United States and the Spanish Civil War (New York, 1956), 
Pp- 124-125, 139-140 (n. 33). 

* Orwell’s classic essay ‘Looking Back on the Spanish War’ is in his Collection 
of Essays (Garden City, N. Y., 1954). For evidence of the Nation’s new enchant- 
ment with military action, see the lyric review of John Sommerfield’s Volunteer in 
Spain in CXLV (27 November 1937), 593. 

“ Fighting Years, p. 353. William C. Bullitt to Villard, 23 November 1933. Vil- 
lard to John Haynes Holmes, 6 October 1937. For a very early perception of the 
dangers of Soviet totalitarianism, see Villard to Hutchins Hapgood, 19 May 1919. 
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because now ‘the greatest social experiment of our time’ was in mortal 
danger. Therefore the ‘deadly parallel’ isolationists and pacifists found 
so terrifying was not a true parallel.” 

Even the old assumption about World War I itself was becomin 
unacceptable to the Nation. Louis Fischer, considered (significantly) 
the magazine’s specialist in Russian affairs, announced that ‘it is one of 
the greatest fallacies of American political thinking to suppose that we 
went into the war in 1917 chiefly because J. P. Morgan had invested 
in the Allies and wanted to save his investments.’ We actually had in- 
tervened, it seemed, because ‘the interests of this country were pro- 
Ally. We could never have allowed Germany to win the war.’ *° 
Two decades of disillusionment and revolt were over. 

This whole movement of liberal opinion, with its consequent polar- 
ization of pacifist and pseudo-pacifist groups, was eptomized in an in- 
cident that took place in 1937. In telling of a small party with certain 
of his old friends Villard wrote: ‘Did I tell you that I was in a group 
of people like Morris Ernst, Arthur Garfield Hays, Max Lerner and 
Harold Laski last Spring in which Ben Huebsch and I were the only 
ones who dissented from the proposition that the United States must 
go to war if necessary to defend the democracies of Europe against 
Hitler and Mussolini (not against Stalin)? Ten years ago everybody 
there would have been opposed to any more war.’ * 


IV. THe DitemMas oF PAcIFISsM 


In January 1937, Norman Thomas penned a tortured essay called 
‘The Pacifist’s Dilemma’ for the Nation. The harsh fact, he admitted, 
was that there were two total evils in the world — war and Fascism — 
and it now began to seem that ‘resolute and effective opposition to 
Fascism means war.’ * 

Villard was somewhat slower in awakening to the cruel dilemma 
that confronted him, and in a certain sense he never did. But the dark 
events of the late thirties did at least force him to reveal some assump- 
tions he had previously kept hidden, and to modify or abandon others. 
The relentless logic of power pressed in on the American pacifist with 


* Article by I. F. Stone, Nation, CXLV (6 November 1937), 495-497. 
“ Nation, CXLIV (27 March 1937), 348. 

“ Villard to John Haynes Holmes, 6 October 1937. 

“ Nation, CXLIV (16 January 1937), 66. 
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ever increasing force during these years, widening the fissure in the 
American liberal movement. 

It would not be wholly just to accuse Villard of sheer irresponsibility 
in his foreign policy recommendations of the early and middle thirties. 
While his faith was naive, and his appreciation of political difficulties 
almost nonexistent, Villard’s tirades against the dictators had been 
accompanied by specific proposals for diplomatic action. A more 
determined stand by the democracies might well have severely ham- 
pered Hitler and Mussolini in the early years. 

But by the end of 1937, as Chamberlain and Daladier grasped all 
too clearly, it was obvious that a nation that pushed a weak hand too 
far had to be prepared to have its bluff called. Villard would not yet 
concede this, but some subconscious sense of the poverty of pacifism 
may have crept into one column he wrote then. “The castigation of 
offenders by the most immoderate language and by non-intercourse,’ 
he affirmed, was an adequate solution to the problem of Fascism. Could 
it have been the pathetic feebleness of such a device for dealing with 
Hitler that inspired his evangelical conclusion: ‘On what side do you 
wish to fight, friends? With those who worship might and barbarism, 
or those who stand with the angels and have an abiding faith in human 
nature and a better world?’ “* 

Villard had been a merciless critic of the cautious appeasement poli- 
cies of England and France. But such appeasement, of course, was the 
logical outcome of Villard’s own principles, once it was granted that 
your opponent would march if his demands were not satisfied. Early 
in 1938, in a rare moment of self-examination, Villard admitted to an 
English friend that the pacifist position reduced itself to the fact that 
‘we are gambling on Hitler’s being unwilling or unable to fight.’ “* 

The dismemberment of Czechoslovakia a few days later was a thun- 
derbolt. ‘No event except our entry into the World War’ had given 
him a greater shock, Villard wrote.** While he still could not believe 
that ‘Hitler would have dared to go to war’ if the democracies had 
stood firm, the gnawing doubt could not be stilled. More vigorous 
diplomacy by England and France might have provoked another 
world-wide holocaust. It was true, Villard sadly confessed, that his 
case rested largely on the belief that ‘the rise of Hitler could have been 


“ Nation, CXLV (6 November 1937), 505. 
“ Villard to S. K. Ratcliffe, 13 August 1938. 
“ Nation, CXLVII (24 September 1938), 299. 
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blocked several years ago by a united front, threatening not war but 
economic pressure, non-intercourse.’ “* 

After Munich, even a Villard found it difficult to believe that econ- 
omic and diplomatic measures alone could protect Europe from the 
Fascist onslaught. Albert Guérard raised the inescapable question in 
a pointed letter to Villard, printed in the Nation for 18 February 
1939: ‘If you adopt against an aggressor nation certain “measures short 
of war”; if these measures prove so effective that the aggressor nation 
will actually be hampered by them; if the aggressor nation sends you 
an ultimatum to withdraw those measures or fight; what will you do?’ 

Villard squirmed in an attempt to avoid both horns of the dilemma, 
saying that he would neither withdraw the measures nor fight. But 
the core of his position was exposed only in the final paragraph of his 
reply. This ‘uncalled-for question’ was just not relevant to the prob- 
lem of America, Villard wrote indignantly, because ‘neither Germany, 
nor Japan nor Italy, the so-called aggressor nations, could make war 
upon us whatever we did to them.’ 

For a number of years Villard had resisted the pressures driving him 
towards outright isolationism. But now, as this resort to American in- 
sularity demonstrates,** his concern for the fate of mankind became 
increasingly subordinate to his fear of American involvement in a 
European war. As early as 1937 he had gone so far as to represent the 
American people as saying: ‘A plague o’ both your houses, we are 
going our own way.’ “*. Passages of this character appear with fre- 
quency in his columns and correspondence by 1939. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence of Villard’s retreat from Euro 
is the ill-timed statement he made just a month before the Blitzkreig 
smashed into Poland. “The people,’ Villard declared in an open letter 
to President Roosevelt, ‘are saying that they wish you would turn your 
eyes away from Europe, cease announcing that war is just at hand over 
there, cease joining England and France in their great power-politics 


game of seeking to maintain peace by overawing and bluffing the dic- 
tators.’ 


“ Nation, CXLVII (15 October 1938), 381. Hence Munich was not a failure of 
pacifism, but a failure to apply pacifism. 

“ Nation, CXLVIII (18 February 1939), 205. 

“ Note also the application of the adjective ‘so-called’ to the term ‘aggressor na- 
tions.’ It is deeply revealing of what was happening to Villard. 

“ Nation, CXLIV (2 January 1937), 19. 

” Nation, CXLIX (5 August 1939), 149. 
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Part of the pacifist’s dilemma was thus resolved for Villard. If 
American military action were essential to save Europe, he would 
abandon Europe. The Soviet-German nonaggression pact meant that 
world war was inevitable, Villard wrote from London late in August, 
1939. Its lesson for America? 


More than ever we must keep out of the whole revolting European mess, 
out of this conscienceless power-politics game, and free ourselves from the 
delusion that we have got to back England and France in order to save 
democracy for the world. . . . We have problems enough on our own 
hands without taking on those of others. 


Europe’s troubles were not America’s, and it was ‘America First.’ 


V. America First 


Two years elapsed before America was drawn into the whirlpool 
of war, and during these years Oswald Garrison Villard fought his 
last great fight against militarism. He was an old man now — nearly 
seventy — and his health was poor. He saw his beloved Nation and 
many of his oldest friends in the camp of the enemy, while much of 
his new support came from illiberal groups he had spent most of his 
life attacking. But he struggled stubbornly on, convinced that American 
participation in the Second World War would mean the death of every 
higher value for which he had lived. 

Villard’s Nation column was suspended in June of 1940,” but he 
continued to publish a prodigious amount of antiwar material. He 
contributed a weekly column to a sixteen-newspaper syndicate that 
included the Detroit Free Press, the Trenton Times, the Miami 
Herald, and the Akron Beacon-Journal. His articles appeared regu- 
larly in the Progressive and the Christian Century, sporadically in the 


™ Nation, CXLIX (2 September 1939), 247. 

“In May his five-year contract with the Nation had elapsed. ‘Issues and Men’ 
was so continuously and so sharply at odds with the magazine’s interventionist poli- 
cies that the situation was becoming impossible. Miss Kirchwey was profoundly 
distressed, and repeatedly asked Villard to devote his columns to more reminiscent, 
less political topics. As the contract expiration date approached, she became less and 
less interested in renewing the connection. Her best offer to Villard would have meant 
his continuing the column on a week-to-week basis, without a contract, and his 
accepting a cut in pay from $50 per column to $30 per column. Villard refused and 
resigned. Letters of special relevance are Kirchwey to Villard, 4 January, 30 April, 
7 May, 17 May, 19 June 1940, and Villard to Kirchwey, 8 May, 13 June (letter of 
resignation), 20 June 1940. 
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New Leader, the Atlantic Monthly, Fellowship, the Reader’s Digest, 
Human Events, the American Mercury, and the Saturday Review of 
Literature. 

A list of Villard’s affiliations with political action groups during these 
years would be a list of the principal antiwar and pacifist organizations 
of the period, including the National Peace Conference, the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, the Keep Out of War Congress, the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom, and America First. Until 
poor health restricted his activities, Villard spoke to dozens of peace 
groups around the country. A typical item from his correspondence 
files of the 1939-41 period is a note from one Fisher C. Baily, President 
of the Peace League of Nevada, thanking Villard for having ad- 
dressed a band of Nevada isolationists.* The Villard papers also reveal 
that he kept in close touch with key isolationist figures like Senators 
Nye, Norris, Wheeler, and La Follette, Jr, Frederick Libby, ‘the dean 
of American pacifists,’ and John T. Flynn, whose break with the New 
Republic over interventionism parallels Villard’s split with the Nation. 


Four broad lines of argument were advanced by Villard during the 
course of the bitterly-fought America First campaign. Examination 
of these will shed light both on Villard’s own perception of the problem 
of peace in a world at war, and on the character of the antiwar move- 
ment as a whole. 

First was the incessant claim that America could never be success- 
fully invaded by a foreign power. It is difficult today to grasp the depth 
and intensity with which literate Americans held the conviction that 
they lived in ‘the United States Impregnable.’** This was a debating 
point on which Villard hammered with awesome dedication, perhaps 
because it was an argument that could appeal equally to the general 
public and to the pacifist fringe. One of his more impressive columns 


* Baily to Villard, 28 April 1941. 

“By the ‘America First campaign’ I mean the broad struggle against American 
intervention carried on between the outbreak of World War II and 7 December 1941, 
not merely the activities of the organization called ‘America First.’ 

“The phrase is a chapter title from Villard’s Our Military Chaos, which is 
throughout a scathing attack on American defense policies. The foreword to this book 
was dated 6 September 1939, and in it Villard asserted that ‘from the purely military 
point of view’ the coming of the war would be ‘to the defense advantage of our 
country,’ for it would leave every European nation too exhausted to think of further 
aggression. ‘Even if Germany should win,’ he wrote confidently, ‘it could then as 
readily send an army to Mars as to the United States.’ 
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related a conversation between Villard and a British major general. 
Villard asked the officer ‘whether he had ever heard of a European 
military or naval officer who thought that an attack upon the United 
States in any form was feasible.’ ‘Preposterous,’ replied the general, 
‘absolutely preposterous and impossible. No one dreams of such a 
thing.’** 

Villard’s knowledge about American defense needs — such as it 
was — came from interviews like these plus the extensive correspond- 
ence he carried on with Hanson Baldwin, George Fielding Eliot, and 
Major Generals Johnson Hagood and William Rivers. For all his 
moralism, there had always been a curious strain of Yankee realism in 
Villard, and it is perhaps this that explains the appetite with which he 
plunged into rather technical discussions of the military and strategic 
position of the United States. Our Military Chaos bristles with figures, 
and the same is true of many of Villard’s articles of this period. The 
old reliance on ‘the castigation of offenders by the most immoderate 
language’ could do little for Europe now, so perhaps the whole problem 
could be hidden behind a wall built of the reassuring ‘facts’ of American 
impregnability. 

A second favorite argument of Villard’s presented a more delicate 
problem in persuasion. Villard held passionately to the pacifist tenet 
that militarism meant totalitarianism, inevitably and without qualifica- 
tion. No calculations of ‘lesser evil’ were admissible in his rigid moral 
system. Thus he could make the amazing claim that England’s 1939 
conscription bill ‘was a tremendous victory for Hitler and Fascism,’ 
for it might lead the British people ‘to take other steps leading to the 
limitation of their freedom.’ To fight Hitler, a country had to be 
‘110% more militaristic than he,’ and to be more militaristic than Hit- 
ler was to destroy democracy.” The explanation of Roosevelt and 
Chamberlain that rearmament was for defensive purposes Villard dis- 
missed scornfully with the grim comment that Hitler and Mussolini 
said just the same thing! © 

Yet powerful isolationist groups with whom Villard wanted to co- 
operate were not convinced that armaments were totally evil. Indeed, 
the conception of ‘Fortress America’ was central to the anti-interven- 

* Nation, CL (13 January 1940), 47. 

™ Our Military Chaos, pp. 120-121. 


* Villard to Sprague Holden, 13 June 1940. 
* Our Military Chaos, pp. 22-23. 
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tionist movement,” so central that Villard felt compelled to minimize 
the no-defenses-at-all argument in his public statements of this period. 
While a few expressions of his radical pacifism crept into Our Military 
Chaos, most of the book could have been written by a hard-headed 
isolationist who supported a small and efficient defense establishment 
for the United States. 

Villard found his connection with America First, anything but 
pacifist in its military policy, particularly difficult to reconcile with 
his total rejection of militarism. Eventually he resigned from the 
America First National Executive Committee out of disagreement with 
the organization’s preparedness plank. But his correspondence in- 
terestingly reveals that he was really quite willing to compromise his ex- 
treme beliefs on this point because of his ‘complete agreement’ with 
America First’s ‘every other stand.’ It was only when he received a 
number of protest letters from pacifists who thought he had ‘sold out’ 
that Villard severed his formal tie with America First.” Such calculat- 
ing flexibility is rather unexpected in a man of Villard’s predilection for 
moral absolutes, and it suggests the desperate fury with which he clung 
to his vision of an America free from war. 

A third conviction of Villard was of special significance. None of the 
horrors of 1933-41 really destroyed his belief that the German people 
truly wanted peace, and that Hitler would never be able to complete 
his conquest of Europe. Villard was given a rare opportunity to spend 
three and a half weeks in Germany shortly after the outbreak of the 
war. He wrote Ambassador Bullitt in Paris that he was ‘tremendously 
impressed by the terrific power of the Nazi organisation,’ and he 
doubted that a military defeat of Germany was possible.” But at the 
same time he claimed that ‘Germany wants peace. Of that there can be 
no doubt whatever. Everybody wants it except perhaps a few persons 
in the immediate entourage of Hitler.’ He found ‘unmistakable evi- 
dence’ that an appeal for peace by the Pope or President Roosevelt 
would be favorably received, and some ‘compromise settlement’ could 
surely be arranged.® 

Villard’s old conception of ‘the two Germanies’ reappears in this 


See Chapter 6, ‘Military Defense,’ of Wayne S. Cole’s competent study of 
America First: The Battle against Intervention 1940-1941 (Madison, Wis., 1953). 

“ Villard to Nelson Fuson, 5 October 1940. Villard to Lincoln Colcord, 10 Janu- 
ary 1941. 

® Villard to William C. Bullitt, 9 November 1939. 

* Nation, CXLIX (25 November 1939), 581-582. 
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optimistic assessment of Hitler’s relation to the German masses. Some- 
how — it was never clear precisely how — the Junker-Nazi Germany 
had tricked the Good Germany into subjugation, but this circumstance 
could be only temporary. The central theme of the book Villard wrote 
about his 1939 trip to Nazi Germany was the isolation and instabili 
of Hitler’s position. Therefore American policy, as Villard advised 
Hull, should be to strike for peace and undercut Hitler.™ 

Villard’s abiding faith that the Nazi regime would topple of its own 
weight in the long run —a corollary of the pacifist tenet that Evil 
destroys itself — helps to explain his ambivalence about the plight of 
England. Coldly cynical about the ‘so-called democracies’ since Ver- 
sailles, Villard experienced a reawakening of his former sympathy for 
England after the outbreak of war. Inside Germany, based on a series 
of articles in the Daily Telegraph, and published in England late in 
1939, ends with these words: ‘Goodbye England! I go unafraid. For 
Justice, Humanity and the Right are standing on your right hand. And 
to them Victory will come in time.’ While Villard was willing to 
reinforce these capitalized abstractions with some American economic 
aid on a small scale, his deep conviction that Good ultimately triumphs 
over Evil enabled him to draw the line at that. 

Was peace for America possible in such a world conflagration? In- 
ner doubts were difficult to stifle. Two months before Pearl Harbor, 
a note to an old friend hinted at some of Villard’s fears. Hitler, he in- 
sisted pathetically, could not ‘murder enough people to win’ dominance 
of the world. This was a view difficult to support with ‘facts,’ but a 
leap of faith was still possible. ‘If I am wrong about this then certainly 
civilization and Christianity are lost and the teachings of Jesus have 
been nothing but a stupid sham.’ * 

For Villard, anything would have been preferable to admitting the 
bankruptcy of the pacifist interpretation of Christian ethics. This 
growing desperation helps account for the absurdity of his proposals 
for stopping the war and the irresponsibility of his judgments of Amer- 
ican policy. In the summer of 1941 Villard was still calling for im- 
mediate disarmament and an international organization in which all 
nations would have an equal vote. ‘I may be all wrong,’ he conceded, 


but I believe there is a much better chance of getting Hitler lined up for 
reconstruction than appears. God knows I do not trust him at all, but 


“ Villard to Cordell Hull, undated (evidently written early in 1940). 
© Villard to Charles Burlingham, 7 October 1941. 
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neither do I trust Stalin, or the Japanese, or F.D.R., whose blundering and 
complete yielding to militarism and putting us into such a needless fright 
about the possibility of invasion, which does not exist, is as liable to wreck 
us as completely as if he were of the dictator stripe.” 


This reference to President Roosevelt introduces the fourth recur- 
ring theme of Villard’s America First campaign. Given Villard’s as- 
sumptions about the strategic position of the United States, the in- 
evitable consequences of military preparedness, and the imminent au- 
tomatic collapse of Fascism, it followed that America could be drawn 
into war only by a willful conspiracy. This, Villard became convinced, 
was what Franklin Roosevelt was engaged in. 

The violence of Villard’s hatred for Woodrow Wilson has already 
been noted. As President Roosevelt exercised increasingly strong di- 
rection over foreign affairs in the late thirties, Villard began to distrust 
him with the same self-righteous passion.” His estimate of the Presi- 
dent’s integrity was that Roosevelt made ‘Machiavelli look like thirty 
cents, and Bismarck just a common faker.’ * A Boston paper sought 
Villard’s views on the forthcoming presidential campaign in July 
1940. His reply, if clumsily contrived, is suggestive. He sharply op- 
posed F. D. R. because of: 


the third term, the extravagance, waste and mismanagement in gpa em 
his utter financial carelessness, his crazy armaments proposals, which are 
not making for true defense and are most of them uncalled for because of 
our geographical situation according to the testimony of important military 
and naval officials, and his, in my judgment, deliberate effort to put us 
into war. 


The weary frequency with which Villard denounced F. D. R.’s 
‘extravagance,’ ‘waste,’ and ‘inefficiency’ during these years raises a 
vital question. These are terms from the vocabulary of conservatism. 
Had Villard adopted them purely for polemic purposes, or had his 


“ Villard to Lloyd K. Garrison, 7 June 1941. 

" Villard, strangely for a dedicated liberal, never cast a ballot for F.D. R. In 1932 
he dismissed him as a mere Hoover and supported Norman Thomas (though Villard 
himself was never a socialist, nor even particularly interested in socialism). His vote 
went to Thomas again in 1936, because he felt that Roosevelt’s $1,200,000,000 defense 
budget had already ‘set us on the road to war’ (Nation, CXLIII, 10 October 1936, 
420). By 1940 Villard had brought himself to vote Republican (Villard to William T. 
Evjue, 4 November 1940). 

* Villard to Oscar Ameringer, 12 June 1940. 

” Villard to the Boston Evening Transcript, 18 July 1940. 
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liberalism truly ‘gone sour’? Villard’s bitter letter of resignation to the 
Nation charged that support of Roosevelt’s foreign policy would help 
‘destroy the New Deal, subjugate labor, and enthrone reaction, pre- 
cisely as did our last adventure into war in 1917.’"° Was it Freda 
Kirchwey or Villard himself who actually was moving toward reac- 
tion? 

This is not a problem that allows of facile generalization. Villard 
was somewhat to the left of the New Deal in its early years, often in- 
dulging himself in ritualistic calls for a ‘more progressive’ third party. 
But the nakedness of the court-packing scheme deeply distressed him. 
Taking issue with Kirchwey and Lerner, Villard argued that the 
plan would open the way for the ‘ “legal” coming of a dictator to 
America,’ and further the country’s drift toward militarism.” 

Roosevelt’s increasingly forceful conduct of foreign affairs deepened 
Villard’s fears of the concentration of power in executive hands. The 
last exponent of a strong presidency had tricked us into one needless 
war, according to Villard, and this was a danger to be avoided at all 
costs. Since Theodore Roosevelt, the Republican Party has been the 
party of the weak executive. Thus the logic of isolationism drove Vil- 
lard, Flynn, Nye, Wheeler, La Follette, Jr, and others toward con- 
servative Republicanism. 

With respect to economic policy Villard’s earlier criticism of the 
New Deal had been that it did too little too late. By 1940, however, 
his custom was to denounce Roosevelt’s ‘mania for spending billions 
of other people’s money,’ ™ and he later charged that ‘the stupendous 
national debt, unbalanced budget, and vast public expenditures inevit- 
ably mean Fascism in one form or another, certainly complete regi- 
mentation of the national economic life.’ 

But too much should not be made of statements like these. It is cer- 
tain that Villard’s total opposition to the President’s foreign policy 
separated him from the mainstream of American liberalism, and that 
this separation produced some hostility to domestic reform. It is clear 
that certain old liberals and progressives — Nye, Wheeler, Flynn — 
were transformed into reactionaries by this process, and that Villard 
never disassociated himself from them. Yet it is also true that Nor- 

* Villard to Freda Kirchwey, 13 June 1940. 


™ Villard to William T. Evjue, 6 August 1937. 
™ ‘For that reason alone I would vote against him.’ Villard to Charles Burlingham, 


2 July 1940. 
* Villard to the New Leader, 3 March 1944. 
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man Thomas was exposed to similar pressures and became involved in 
equally bewildering alliances during this period, yet Thomas remained 
a democratic socialist. The case of Thomas suggests some of the com- 
plexity of this problem of ‘strange peacefellows.’ * Villard and Thomas 
used much of the Chicago Tribune’s ammunition in 1940, but 
their views on political fundamentals by no means coincided with 
those of Colonel McCormick. If Villard later became enthusiastic in 
his support of Senator Taft, he was also delighted with the election of 
the Labour Government in England. Europe’s war converted Ameri- 
can pacifism into isolationism and that isolationism into domestic con- 
servatism, but Villard retained at least a vestige of his liberal garments. 
Many men did not. 


Europe was doomed. Villard had had dark fears for her future for 
a decade. But Europe’s destruction need not mean America’s, if the 
American people had learned their lesson in one needless world war. 
This time Villard thought the people were with him, with him in such 
overwhelming numbers that no politician dare flaunt their will. After 
a lifetime of protest, writing for an audience of alienated intellec- 
tuals, Villard for a time enjoyed the exhilarating feeling that the great 
mass of Americans was firmly on his side in a great debate. His eager 
support of the Ludlow resolution, for example, stemmed from his 
confidence that a majority of citizens could not possibly favor in- 
tervention.” 

Yet the war drew nearer, United States policy became more mili- 
tant, the American military establishment grew increasingly powerful. 
How could it happen? 

Part of Villard’s answer was that another devil of the Woodrow 
Wilson type again inhabited the White House. “There never was such 
a trail of deceit, trickery and falsification as F. D. R.’s,’ and this trail 
was leading America straight to the edge of the chasm of war.” 

But the conspiracy thesis had to be supplemented with some deeper 


“The phrase is Samuel Lubell’s, in The Future of American Politics, 2nd ed. 
(Garden City, N. Y., 1956), p. 150. 

™ The Ludlow resolution, proposed by Indiana Congressman Louis Ludlow in 
1937, called for a Constitutional amendment making Congressional declaration of war 
invalid without a confirming popular referendum. It was defeated by a narrow 
margin in the House on 10 January 1938, but continued to be a subject of discussion 
during the America First campaign. 

* Villard to Charles Burlingham, 7 October 1941. 
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political analysis. Villard’s stress on the role of American business in 
pressing us towards World War I had served this function admirably. 
This portion of the thesis was rather difficult to maintain in 1940, since 
many of the country’s business leaders were keeping Villard company 
in America First. ‘I do not think,’ he grudgingly told one friend, ‘the 
international bankers are guilty this time. I was with one last night and 
he is absolutely opposed to the war.’ ™ 

Villard finally got around this troubling problem by substituting the 
intellectuals for the international bankers. Hints of this development 
appear in his repeated hostile references to what he termed ‘the Harvard 
Club group.’ Henry Stimson, Villard irately observed on one occa- 
sion, had urged that ‘America must be made war-minded at once, and 
that the time had come to stop the criticism of public officials.’ Stimson, 
Grenville Clark, and other leading interventionists were distinguished 
Harvard alumni; so, Villard boldly concluded, ‘Harvard always to the 
front when it comes to war-making and dragooning the youth of Amer- 
ica” 

His break with the Nation had hurt Villard deeply,” and it symbol- 
ized his broader alienation from the groups that had once been his 
primary source of prestige and admiration. He now gave serious 
thought to the possibility of starting a new isolationist weekly, to be 
staffed by John T. Flynn, John Chamberlain, Norman Thomas, De- 
vere Allen, and Quincy Howe. Its aim, significantly, was to ‘drive for 
the discontented anti-war groups in the Northeast and the Northwest, 
and not . . . the sophisticated intellectual group to which Nation 
and New Republic now appeal.’* The ‘sophisticated intellectual 


™ Villard to Mrs Myrtle Force, 11 August 1941. 

* Villard to Porter Sargent, 30 July 1940. While Villard, A.B. 1893, A.M. 1896 
(also Assistant in history to Albert Bushnell Hart 1894-96), looked back on his days 
at Harvard with some fondness, he became quite embittered with the Harvard of 
later years. One of his characteristic complaints, made in the letter cited here, was 
that publications concerning Harvard alumni consistently ignored his activities, never 
including his works in lists of books by Harvard men, and so on. Villard compared 
himself with another great liberal editor, Herbert Croly, A.B. 1890, who allegedly 
received the same treatment. 

* He once said, ‘I do wish that I had never sold The Nation, and I never would 
have had I known that Freda would follow the policies that she has. I would rather 
have killed it.’ Villard to Ernestine Evans, 3 February 1942. 

© The proposal for a new magazine is outlined by Villard to Lincoln Colcord, 
28 February 1941. For a typical example of the use of the college professor image, 
see Villard to Mrs Horace Eaton, 14 October 1941. Villard’s magazine in conception 
sounds strikingly like one founded in 1955 — William F. Buckley, Jr’s National Re- 
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group’ had by now largely abandoned its pseudo-pacifism. As a re- 
sult, the college professor had replaced the munitions maker in Vil- 
lardian demonology. 

America drifted closer and closer to war, yet ‘80 per cent of the 
plain people of America’ were with him, Villard estimated. The men 
who controlled the mass media must be subtly choking off the deep 
currents of antiwar sentiment before they could find expression. In a 
despairing manuscript entitled “The Last War of the Republic’ (writ- 
ten for the Christian Century and rejected in May 1941), Villard 
treated the failure of the America First struggle from the perspective 
of a hypothetical historian of the future. With ‘operators of the radio 
chains in dire fear of the autocratic and despotic Federal Communica- 
tions Commission,’ with the press and the movies in the hands of in- 
terventionists, ‘the people had no means of making their wishes felt.’ 
Letters to Congressmen, mass meetings, demonstrations: all these 
seemed futile, and ‘a general feeling of hopelessness and bitter resigna- 
tion’ overcame all but a few valiant crusaders.” 

Bitter resignation eventually overwhelmed Villard himself. In July 
1941, one of the newspapers that had carried his column dropped it 
on the grounds that he was ‘out of step with America,’ and he sadly 
admitted that ‘I have not a single lecture engagement scheduled for the 
first time since I went into professional lecturing.’ * Villard’s testimony 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations in November was 
ignored by press and radio, and this grieved him. All his optimism about 
the pacifism of the ‘plain people’ of the United States could hide the 
agonizing truth no longer. ‘It is plain,’ he wrote one month before 
Pearl Harbor, ‘that I am very much of a has-been.’ ™ 


EPILoGuE 


Oswald Garrison Villard’s crusade was over on 7 December 1941, 
though he lived on until 1949. The America he loved had become a 
pacifist’s nightmare, and it remains so. How does his life appear in the 
perspective of today? 


view. The adjective can now be wholly removed from the old category ‘liberal 
isolationism.’ 

* Villard to George W. Seymour, 22 May 1941. 

" This article is filed in the Christian Century folder among the Villard papers. 

* Villard to Mrs Elizabeth Klingberg, 10 July 1941. 

“ Villard to Mrs Elizabeth Klingberg, 6 November 1941. 
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In Villard the public figure there was much that was exasperating. 
His idealism was naive, his morality self-righteous and sometimes hy- 
pocritical. His passion for absolutes made him often intolerant, even 
though tolerance was avowedly one of his most cherished principles. 
His grasp of politics and history was never profound and rarely pene- 
trating. Villard was a political journalist, rather simple, shrill, shallow. 

Behind the public figure always stands a man of flesh. Yet Villard 
the man remains largely hidden to us, curiously veiled in a fog of 
abstract moralisms. If he fails to leap full-blooded from these pages, 
that failure may suggest a vital truth about his nature. His was a person- 
ality thin and dry. Remarkably little of it shines through his corre- 
spondence, even with intimate friends. 

Villard’s career ended in defeat—a defeat with dimensions that 
transcend the personal. The tradition he spoke for proved bankrupt 
in the great crisis of his era. In order to thrive, pacifism normally re- 
quires a margin of security sufficient to insulate its adherents from the 
terrible ambiguities confronted by men more vulnerable to violence. 
The pacifist movement in America sickened and died when that mar- 
gin of security was eroded away by the rising tides of war. Then the 
lofty idealism of pacifist rhetoric was drained of content and trans- 
formed into the selfish hysteria of America First. 

This harsh verdict, however, is incomplete. America has been the 
better for having had its Garrisons, Addamses, and Villards. The evils 
they struggled tirelessly against were real, and are with us in greater 
measure today. Had American policy always conformed to the dic- 
tates of the pacifist conscience, our society might never have sur- 
vived. But without the insistent voices of ‘men of good hope’ like 
Oswald Garrison Villard, reminding us of the price of militarism, 
America might have been more complacent, more brutal, and less free. 


STEPHAN A. THERNSTROM 
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